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ARISTOTLE’S saying concerning personal ; 
beauty, that it is better than all the letters 
of recommendation in the world, might, 
perhaps, with greater propriety, be applied 
to the matter of correct pronunciation ; at 
all events, it is certain that nothing marks | 
more quickly a person’s mental and social | 
status than his practice in this regard. It | 
is the best prima-facze evidence of general | 
culture. On this account it appeals to all, 
since there is no one wholly indifferent to | 
the estimate formed of his social position, | 
and who, in consequence, would not culti- 
vate those arts that are at once the criteria | 
of social standing and the stepping-stones | 
to a more liberal culture. 

Although this field of literature is not an 
untrodden one, it is still, in many respects, ) 


v 
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new. The subject of English pronunciation 
has not, as yet, had its main facts and prin- 
ciples clearly and concisely presented. We 
consequently find that, among the existing 
books, there are none adapted to popular 
use,—none, in other words, that consider 
the question : “ Howshould I pronounce?” 
in its broadest sense, and endeavor to give 
an intelligent and satisfactory answer. 

The books on pronunciation consist either 
of lists of words often mispronounced, or 
of philosophic treatises on special points 
connected with the subject and beyond 
the requirements of any one except the 
specialist. 

The books giving lists merely may in- 
deed be of service in correcting many of 
the common faults in pronunciation, and the 
careful student may derive much assistance 
from their perusal; but the knowledge 
thus acquired is wholly empirical, since no 
reasons are assigned for the directions 
given, and no means are suggested for be- 
coming proficient in the art. Hence one 
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might devote much time to the study of such 
lists without ever attaining a rational con- 
ception of the subject. 

The profounder treatises, on the other 
hand, are, for this purpose, virtually useless, 
since, owing to their special nature, they 
cover only a limited portion of the ground. 
Some writers (as Tyndall) consider only 
the physical nature of sound; others (as 
Meyer) discuss only the physiology of the 
vocal organs; still others (as Sievers) are 
limited to a consideration of the articulate 
sounds ; while others (as Faulmann) are 
concerned with the symbols only. We 
thus see that there is no book upon this 
subject, whether popular or profound, that 
considers the question of pronunciation in 
its most general sense,—no work suff- 
ciently simple and brief, on the one hand, to 
meet the wants of ordinary people, and yet 
sufficiently complete and accurate on the 
other, to satisfy those of more scholarly 
attainments. 

Such a book I have endeavored to pre- 
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pare, and in my effort to make it complete, 
I have found it necessary, among other 
things, to consider the following questions : 

1 What is meant by correct pronuncia- 
tion? 

2 Why is the subject important? 

3, What constitutes the standard of pro- 
nunciation ? 

4 What principles underlie this art ? 

5 What rules are most serviceable in 
enabling one to become proficient in it? 

6 What words are,in general, liable to be 
mispronounced ? 

In the discussion of the above questions 
it is found best to adopt the following 
arrangement of topics : 

1 The nature of sound. 

2 The physiology of the voice. 

3 Vocal sounds in general. 

4 The sounds used in English. 

5 The different methods of representing 
sounds. 

6 The methods employed in English. 

7 The rules of most service in pronun- 
ciation. 
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8 A list of the words presenting special 
difficulties. 

It will be observed that the above topics 
appear in pairs. 

There has long been wanting a complete 
list of the various sounds for which each ~ 
letter stands; there has also been wanting 
a complete list of the various symbols used 
for each elementary sound. These lists 
would be supplementary to each other, and 
the number of symbols in each should be 
the same. 

Such lists I have endeavored to prepare, 
and have placed them immediately after 
the chapter on the English alphabet, since 
they are virtually that alphabet in its ex- 
panded form. 

These lists of symbols, contained in 
Chapters VIII. and IX., are, without doubt, 
the fullest that have ever appeared, and 
may be considered practically complete. I 
regard them as valuable, and would call 
special attention to them. The essential 
difference between the two lists is liable to 
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be overlooked, but should be carefully 
studied and thoroughly understood. 

Although the subject of pronunciation is 
one of the most fundamental elements in an 
education, it seems strange that no provi- 
sion has been made for teaching its princi- 
ples and practice in our schools and higher 
seminaries of learning. 

A training in the elementary sounds, 
which forms the basis of a correct pro- 
nunciation, is of immense value in many 
branches of study, and should, if possible, 
receive attention at a very early period in 
life. Yet the subject is only taught in- 
cidentally to spelling and reading, or not at 
all; on this account, there is no branch of 
practical knowledge concerning which most 
persons have such misty and erroneous 
notions. 

This book has been prepared for the 
purpose of supplying this long-felt but not 
sufficiently recognized want. It will be 
found adapted for use as a text-book in 
schools and colleges, and of special value 
as a work of reference. 
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Ministers, lawyers, public speakers, 
teachers, elocutionists, actors, singers, 
students of phonography (since all sys- 
tems are based upon the elementary 
sounds), the public at large,—all, in fact, 
who are interested in the correct pronun- 
ciation and distinct articulation of their 
mother-tongue (and who is not?) will find 
the book, it is thought, of great service. 

Persons of leisure who rightly estimate 
an elegant pronunciation as an evidence of 
culture will be repaid by its perusal. 

I am indebted to Prof. Appleton Park 
Lyon, of New York, for many valuable 
suggestions. In the preparation of Chap- 
ter V., “ The Sounds of the English Lan- 
guage, his assistance, owing to his accurate 
and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
has been of immense value,and I avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my 
obligations. 

I have endeavored to make the book 
simple in its plan and natural in its arrange- 
ment; I have moreover prepared a clear 
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table of contents and a sufficiently full 
index, and have reason to believe that a 
few minutes spent in learning the general 
plan of the work will enable any one to 
find what he wants without vexatious delay. 


Wm. Henry P. Puyvre. 


New York, April 4, 1885. 
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HOW 
SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? 


CAP TER: I, 
INTRODUCTION. 


It was Dean Swift who said that “asa | 
man is known by his company, so a man’s | 
company may be known by his manner of | 
expressing himself.” It is evident that in| 
the manner of expressing one’s self, any 
peculiarity in the style of pronunciation 
first impresses us, and it is on this account 
especially that pronunciation is important, | 
since first impressions are so largely deter- | 
mined by it. 

I. Pronunciation Defined. 


In the pronunciation of a word, two 
things are involved: jist, the proper 
sounds must be given; and secondly, the | 

I 
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| stress of voice, or accent, must fall upon the 


appropriate syllable. An error in pronun- 
ciation can exist as truly in the case of a 


_misplaced accent as in the substitution of 
an improper sound. 


To say char-dc-ter for char-ac-ter would 
indicate greater ignorance than to say gal’- 
loz (gallows) for gal’-lts. One must then 
be able not only to give the sounds that 
the symbols represent, but also the proper 
stress or accent. In other words, to be 
more technical: pronunciation is the art 
of giving in their proper order and with the 
proper accent, those articulate sounds which 
the correct oral expression of a word de- 
mands. 

Much confusion exists in the minds of 
many as to the distinctions between pro- 
nunciation, articulation, and accent in its 
restricted sense. 


2. Articulation Defined. . 


Articulation is the art of giving sepa- 


| rately and distinctly the elementary sounds 
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used in speech. A person may ina few! 
days or weeks learn to articulate with dis-, 
tinctness and ease, but he may labor for 
a lifetime, to the exclusion of all other sub- 
jects, upon the pronunciation of his mother- 
tongue without ever attaining perfection. 
The reason for this is simple. Although 
one may be able to produce the sounds 
‘correctly, he does not necessarily on that 
account know what ones of them to use in 
a given word. To have the ability to 
articulate with clearness and precision the 
_ forty-two sounds of the English language, 
_ is one thing ; to know, as a matter of mem- 
ory, in the case of most of the commonly’ 
used words, which sounds are required, is} 
_ quite a different affair. 
i Articulation, then, is a comparatively 
restricted province ; pronunciation is coex- | 
tensive with spoken language. It is a sim-_ 
rt Ble matter to articulate with ease (although 
many people are deficient in this regard) ; | 
ap it is a life’s work to become even good in 
o 


q the department of pronunciation. Thus 
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'we see that skill in articulation is the 


basis of correct pronunciation, since the 
ability to produce clearly and distinctly 
the sounds of any language must of ne- 


_cessity precede that of combining them 


into words. 

The word “accent ” is sometimes used in 
a restricted sense. We often say of a per- 
son who speaks a foreign language with 
fluency, that he has a good accent. By 
this, we mean that the language is used by 
him in a manner approximating that of a 
native, and not merely that he places the 
stress of voice upon those syllables that 
require it. 

Pronunciation, then, or the giving of the 
proper sounds and the stress that the syl- 
lables may require; articulation, or the 
giving of the separate sounds with clearness 
and precision ; accent in its restricted sense, 
or the qualities of speech that indicate fa- 
miliarity with a foreign tongue,—all of these 
must be carefully distinguished from one 
another. 
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ae : 
3. Importance of Correct Pronunciation. | 


We are told that, in the days of ancient | 
Greece, so critical were the Athenians that 
if an orator mispronounced a single word, 
they immediately hissed him. If, at the 
present day, such a practice were the fash- | 
ion, we fear that on many occasions the | 
sibilant responses would be almost con- | 
tinuous. But since those who employ for- 
mal discourse, however faulty they may be 
in their pronunciation, are generally less | 
so than their auditors, no such result need | 
be apprehended. 

The accuracy of the citizens of Athens is | 
greatly to be admired, but at the same time | 
it must be remembered that since their | 
written language was more phonetic than | 
our own (or, in other words, since each 
sound was more exactly symbolized), it was | 
a much simpler affair with them to be ac- | 
curate in this art than it is with us. Then | 
again, language in those days was mainly 
oral, and hence there was need of greater 
accuracy in pronunciation. 
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| The importance of correct pronunciation 
is twofold : first, it marks more clearly than 
-any other one thing a person's general 
social standing ; secondly, it greatly facili- 
tates interchange of thought. 

The first impression made upon a per- 
son’s mind by the presence of a stranger is 
gathered from his personal appearance ; the 
second, from his speech. In spoken lan- 
guage the most conspicuous element is 
pronunciation, and we naturally estimate 
one’s condition, both mental and social, by 
his practice in this regard. If it be careless 
and inaccurate, his general standing is rated 
as low, but if it conforms to the best usage, 
we credit him with a degree of discipline 
which we infer extends to other departments 
of culture. More important, however, than 
the estimate which it enables us to form of 
individuals, is the aid that a correct and 
uniform system of pronunciation furnishes 
in the interchange of ideas through spoken 
language. 

Language is the means of expressing 
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thought. Any system that may be deter- 
mined upon with a view to the expression 
of ideas is termed language ; but, as ordi- 
narily taken, language is considered to be 
of two kinds only,—spoken and written. 
It is with spoken language only that pro- 


nunciation is concerned. Words are the | 


symbols of ideas, and are intimately associ- 


ated in the mind with them ; indeed, so 
close is this association that neariy all | 
thinking is done in the form of language. | 


Hence it follows that if the words of a lan- 
guage have a constant mode of utterance, 


that is, are uniformly pronounced, the ideas | 
which they represent will be more readily | 
apprehended ; but if, on the other hand, a 


word is pronounced in different ways at | 


different times, there is always an extra 


mental effort necessary on the part of the 
hearer to associate the word with the 
proper idea, to say nothing of the resulting 


mental distraction caused by the odd pro- | 


nunciation. In consequence, there arises | 
confusion, for there can be no constancy | 
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of association between the word and the 


thought, if the one varies while the other 
|remains fixed. It is on this account prin- 
/ cipally, then, that uniformity in pronuncia- 
tion is to be desired—in order that the 
| words that are the symbols of ideas shall 


have a fixed mode of utterance, and shall 
thus facilitate interchange of thought. 


4. Need of a Phonetic Alphabet. 


So long as we adhere to our illogical 
method of spelling, English pronunciation 
must remain in an unsatisfactory condition. 
When our language shall become truly 
phonetic, that is, when each sound shall 
have its own symbol, and each symbol 
shall represent one sound only, then both 
spelling and pronunciation, instead of being 
stumbling-blocks, will become stepping- 
stones in the pathway of knowledge. The 
English language is the least phonetic of 
the leading modern tongues, and less so 
than either Greek or Latin. Even Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
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guese are all superior to it in this respect. 
It is a disgrace that the language that as- 
pires to universality should be burdened 
with such an outrageous method of spell- 
ing,—a method that not only reacts dis- 
astrously upon its pronunciation, but also 
tends strongly to defeat the object for 
which it strives. If each sound had its 
proper symbol, and if each symbol repre- 
sented one sound only, these having been 
learned, we could easily, on hearing a word 
correctly pronounced, spell it correctly ; 
and, vce versa, on seeing it correctly spelled, 
we could pronounce it correctly. Spelling 
would be simply the giving of the required 
symbols ; pronunciation, the utterance, with 
the proper stress and in their proper order, 
of the sounds that the symbols represent. 


5. How Uniformity in Pronunciation may be 
Attained. 


Having shown the need of uniformity in | 


pronunciation, we are confronted with the | 
_ question: How may this uniformity be | 
attained? It may be attained by a strict | 
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~ adherence to some recognized standard of 


authority. Personal whims and notions 
must be sacrificed, and “ the greatest good 
to the greatest number” must be the 
principle adhered to. The question then 


arises: Is there any standard in this 
_ matter of pronunciation,—any authority 


upon which all may unite? We answer 
“yes,” and shall endeavor to show what 
that authority is. 


6. The Source of Authority in Pronun- 
ciation. 


The source of authority in pronunciation 
is the custom of the cultivated classes of 
the community, which it is the office of the 


_ dictionaries to reflect. Although language 
_ is an affair “of the people, by the people, 


and for the people,” yet it is the intelligent 
few rather than the illiterate many whose 
opinions are of value in matters of this 
character. It is difficult, however, to obtain 
access to all classes of cultivated persons,— 
it requires a set of favoring circumstances 
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such as seldom fall to the lot of any one. In 
addition, these classes are not always in 
accord, and it is for these reasons that the 
services of a dictionary—which claims 
to give the preponderance of authority, 
after a due examination has been made— 
may be called into requisition. Any one 
having a proper acquaintance with the 
diacritical marks will find it a very easy 
matter to learn the correct pronunciation of 
all words concerning which he has doubt. 
Where the pronunciation in vogue among 
the intelligent classes and that indicated 
by the marking of the dictionaries are ap- 
parently at variance, it becomes a matter of 
much doubt which to follow. Perhaps, the 
best course in such cases is to incline in 
the direction of custom, care being taken 
to assure one’s self that the authority is 
sufficiently ample. 
7. Erroneous Notions Concerning Pronun- 
ciation. 

Since this subject is one with which most 

persons have but little acquaintance, it fol- 
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lows that many erroneous notions have 
been formed concerning it that seriously 
affect their practice. 

Some people, for instance, seem to think 
that the pronunciation of words never 
varies. Tell them that it is constantly 
changing ; that there are many words that 
are pronounced in several different ways ; 
that the question of correctness in this 
matter is one wholly of custom ;—and we 
unfold to their minds a condition of things 
of which they before had no conception. 
In language, there is nothing permanent ; 
it but reflects the thoughts and experiences 
of mankind, and varies as they vary. 

A hasty glance at the pronouncing dic- 
tionaries of the English language that have 
appeared within the present century will 
confirm the foregoing statement. We may 
instance Walker's Dictionary (1806), which 
was for many years the standard of pronun- 
ciation in England, but which, owing to 
the many changes in orthoépy since then, 
has been supplanted by others representing 
more accurately the current pronunciation, 
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8. Foolish Practices in Pronunciation. 


Since cultivated people are, in general, 
presumed to speak accurately, accuracy in 
pronunciation comes naturally to be re- 
garded as a sign of culture, and there is, 
therefore, a tendency to imitate the pronun- 
ciation of the cultured classes. On this ac- 
count, there is an inclination to copy even 
the peculiarities and mannerisms that may 
happen to obtain in certain circles of refine- 
ment. If those who are imitated were 
always correct, this would of course be 
allowable, but the truth is that herein the 
generality of even the better classes are 
wofully deficient. Positive knowledge in 
this direction is much more rare than is 
commonly supposed, and although skill in 
pronunciation indicates a higher degree of 
general culture than is usually met with, it 
by no means follows that social position or 
even general culture implies accuracy in 
pronunciation. 

Many also copy a person’s peculiarities 
in pronunciation, owing to an admiration 
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for the person. They accept him unre- 
servedly, without a wise discrimination 
between the good and bad qualities that he 
represents, and come to admire even his 
oddities. Let such bear in mind that where 
admiration is wisely bestowed, it is for 
qualities worthy of emulation, and not for 
eccentricities that are rather to be avoided. 

It is often said in reply to criticism upon 
the peculiar pronunciation of certain actors 
or public speakers that it is an agreeable 
change, and to be admired for being unique. 
But if conformity in pronunciation be the 
object sought for, how foolish such a plea. 
Is it to be desired that each person shall 
have a pronunciation of his own? This 
practice, if universally adopted, would de- 
feat the leading purpose of language,—the 
free interchange of thought,—and produce a 
Babel in the nineteenth century. The stu- 
dent of linguistics will readily admit that 
the irregularities of language are sufficiently 
great at present, and that the tendency to 
disturb well-established methods of convey- 
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ing ideas by the encouragement of personal 
peculiarities in pronunciation is pernicious, 
and can be wisely replaced by the desire to 
cultivate the useful at the expense of the 
whimsical. 

9. Errors Arising from Self-Deception. 

It is an interesting fact, and one not suf: 
ficiently realized, that a person who has a 
pronunciation of his own for a word is very 
apt to take it for granted that he hears ail 
others pronounce it in the same manner, 
when in fact his own method is entirely 
peculiar to himself. 

The reason for this mental delusion may 
be a twofold one. 

First. The person listening may be in- 
capable of appreciating the nice distinctions 
that exist between the sounds of the lan- 
guage. This is largely owing to the fact 
that his ear has never been trained to the 
observation and appreciation of the differ- 
ences in these sounds, and he is hence 
unable to detect them. It is a well-known 
fact that, in the matter of distinguishing 
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colors, the lower orders of humanity have 
a very limited range of appreciation. ‘The 
rainbow, as it arches the sky, presents to 
the ignorant savage and to the cultivated 
artist very different objects for contempla- 
tion. The eye of the savage, untrained, 
can appreciate but few colors relatively, 
while that of the artist, educated to the 
observance of these distinctions, will dis- 
cover hundreds of differentiations. 

It is said that in the art of dyeing, those 
occupied with certain departments of this 
industry are enabled from long practice to 
distinguish hundreds of varieties of a sin- 
gle color,—indeed, hundreds of distinctions 
of a single variety. This is equally true of 
sounds. By one whose ear has not been 
cultivated to the observance of distinctions, 
but few sounds, comparatively speaking, 
are appreciated. Several varieties or shades 
of some basal sound may be given without 
his observing any difference between them. 
This defect is a physical one, and can 
be greatly remedied by training the ear, 
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and thus extending its range of apprecia- 
tion. 

Secondly. Even if the person possesses 
the ability to differentiate or observe dis- 
tinctions, his mind is apt, if he is listening 
to a rapid speaker’s words, to supply sounds 
that his ear does not catch, and different 
from those actually given. For this reason, 
as well as for the one previously assigned, 
people will insist that they have heard a 
pronunciation which they in reality have 


not. There is with most persons a striking | 
lack of definite knowledge concerning the | 
articulate sounds; the idea that spoken | 
words may be analyzed into elementary | 


sounds, and that each sound may be given | 


separately and distinctly, without reference 
to any other, is, tosome, a very novel one. 
The word consonant shows clearly the lack 
of correct knowledge concerning this sub- 
ject. It is considered to signify a sound 
which can only be given in connection with 
a vowel-sound; whereas it may not only 
be given separately, but in as distinct a 
manner as any vowel-sound. 
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Every one who can read is of course 
familiar with the twenty-six letters of the 
English alphabet, yet few are aware what 
a very imperfect set of symbols they con- 
' stitute for representing the forty-two ele- 
mentary sounds. The fact that they are 
imperfect at all is to most persons entirely 
new, and, unfortunately, time is always 
necessary to familiarize the mind with a 
new idea. This may account for the com- 
paratively slow progress made by the 
spelling reform. The fact is not sufficiently 
recognized that the brain is so constituted 
that it requires considerable time to adapt 
itself to entirely new thoughts,—especially 
when the adoption of these necessitates 
change or modification of many ideas pre- 
viously held. It is interesting to observe 
how the mind finally accustoms itself to 
any new mode of pronunciation. What 
seems odd at first will, if persevered in, 
finally be recognized as perfectly normal, 
and the wonder will be that the old mode 
ever seemed a suitable one. 
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10. Analysis of the Subject. 


In this, as in other arts, we have to con- 
sider first, the Principles; secondly, the 
Rules ; and ¢hzrdly, the Results. 


1. Principles. 

The principles upon which the art of 
pronunciation is based may be divided 
into four classes, namely : Physical, Physio- 
logical, Phonological, and Alphabetical. 


2. Rules. 

The rules are of two classes, General and 
Special,—according to the extent of their 
application. 

3. Results. 

The results are words correctly pro- 

nounced. 


. 

1 11. Outline of Subject as Treated in This 
Book. 

q In accordance with the preceding analy- 


: sis, we shall consider the topics in this book 
‘in the following order: frst, Principles, 
secondly, Rules; c¢hzrdly, Results. 
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1. Principles. 


The principles herein discussed are of 
four classes—Physical, Physiological, Pho- 
nological, and Alphabetical. 

(1) Physical Principles. 

In this department we shall define sound 
in general, and show that a medium of 
communication is always necessary to its 
production, as well as give some idea of 
the different media, and their powers of 
conductility. Wave-motion will next be 
considered, and its nature unfolded. The 
difference between noises and musical 
sounds will then be shown, and pitch, loud- 
ness, and timbre will be defined. A few 
words will also be found concerning the 
nature of echo and resonance. 


(2) Physiological Principles. 
Under this division we shall describe the 
lungs, the windpipe, and the mouth, in so 
far as they are concerned with the produc- 


tion of voice, and also show how differ- 
ences in pitch, intensity, and timbre are 
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produced. The ear will be briefly de- 
scribed, and some idea given of its range 
of appreciation. In conclusion, we shall 
show how an idea is transmitted from one 
person to another through the medium of 
speech. 

(3) Phonological Principles. 


Under this head we shall first give atten- 
tion to the articulate sounds in general— 
their number, nature, and classification, — 
after which we shall discuss the nature of 
syllabication. 

In the special considerations which then 
follow we shall discuss the sounds of the 
English language. We shall classify them 
as vowels, sub-vocals, and aspirates, and 
following this classification, shall describe 
each one in its proper order. 


(4) Alphabetical Principles. 


These are either general or special. The 
first will consider the necessity for symbols 
of representation in general, and the differ- 
ent stages through which the art of Alpha- 
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betics has passed. Certain facts concern- 
ing alphabets in general will also find place 
here. 

In the special consideration we shall 
deal with the English alphabet, make evi- 
dent its shortcomings in its methods of 
representing sounds, and show the need of 
a phonetic alphabet. The English alpha- 
betic symbols will then be classified as to 
Jorm (single, double, etc.), and the sounds 
for which they stand will be given. This 
classification will be followed by a comple- 
mentary one in which the same symbols 
will be arranged as to wse—that is, as to 
the sounds which they represent. 

2. Rules. 

In this division we shall endeavor to 
give the reader a set of directions enabling 
him to put in intelligent practice the prin- 
ciples previously discussed. These rules 
will be of two classes—General and Spe- 
cial,—and are intended to furnish a rea- 
sonably complete set of directions for 
acquiring the art of pronunciation, ) 
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3. Results. 


Under the head of results will be found 
a list of over one thousand words frequently 
mispronounced, with the correct pronuncia- 
tions, according to both Webster and 
Worcester, given more definitely than in 
their own works. In many cases the incor- 
rect forms in common use are also given. It 
is thought that this list will be found to con- 
tain most of those words. about which one 
has either doubt or difficulty, and that it 
will prove a succession of surprises to 
many who have hitherto deemed them- 
selves good in pronunciation. 

With this outline of the book before us 
we are prepared to consider the topics in 
the order above suggested. 


CHAPTER MAGE 


THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF SOUND. 


In accordance with the method of pro- 
cedure suggested in the Introduction, and 
for which the reasons are there given, we 
enter at once upon the consideration of 
those facts and principles that lie at the 
basis of this subject. 


I. What Sound Is. 


‘Sound is a series or set of vibrations or 
wave-like motions of the air, or other 
medium, of such a nature as to produce 
upon the auditory nerve the sensation of 

hearing, This medium of communication 

is generally the atmosphere, although solids 

and liquids conduct sounds with greater 

rapidity. Sound is by many, however, 

considered to be the sensation produced 
24 
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upon the ear as the vesud¢t of certain vibra- 
tory motions, and not the vibratory motions 
themselves. Many writers are somewhat 
confusing in their use of this term, employ- 
ing it at one time to denote the vibrations 
themselves, and at another the sensation 
produced by them. In this book we shall 
accept the first view, and call the sensation 
itself hearing. 


2. A Medium of Communication Necessary. 


Whichever definition of sound is accept- 
ed, some vibrating medium is, of course, 
always necessary. A bell rung in a vacu- 
um—as, for instance, in a glass jar from 
which the air has been exhausted—will 
neither set waves of air in vibration, for 
there is no air therein to be thus affected, 
nor make any impression upon the auditory 
nerve of the persons present, since there is 
no means of conveying the vibrations of 
the bell. Hence we see that whether we 
regard sound as a series of vibrations that 
produce the sensation of hearing, or as the 
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sensation so produced, in either case it is 
necessary that there be a medium of com- 
munication between the vibrating body and 
the ear. 


3. Varieties of Media. 


Almost all substances have some degree 
of conductility of sound,—solids being 
deemed the best conductors, then liquids, 
and lastly gases, among which is the at- 
mosphere, by which sounds are generally 
conveyed. Sound travels more rapidly in 
warm than in cold air; at the ordinary 
temperature (60° Fah.) its velocity is about 
eleven hundred feet per second; in water 
it is four and one half times greater than in 
air, and in most solids it is greater than in 
either gases or liquids. 


\ 4. Wave-Motion in Water and in Air. 


If a stone be cast into a pool of placid 
water, there is formed, at the point where it 
strikes, a circular wave or ripple which 
gradually widens in diameter, giving place 
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to other concentric ripples, which originate 
at the same point, and follow one another 
at regular intervals. All motion upon the 
surface of water is propagated in a similar 
manner, the difference in the height of 
the waves depending upon the force of the 
concussion. Wave-motion in water mani- 
fests itself only upon the surface of the 
liquid. It moves in all horizontal directions 
from the point of impact, and with equal 
velocity. In the case of sound-waves, as 
the air surrounds the vibrating body on all 
sides, the waves of air are propagated— 
not in concentric circles, but in concentric 
spheres, so that the shells of sound, in their 
expansion, extend in every direction. All 
sounds are propagated in this manner. 
From the above it will be observed, that 
although waves of air are not precisely like 
those of water, yet the analogy between 
them is sufficiently striking to allow the 
use of water-waves for purposes of illustra- 
tion. 
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5. The Difference Between Noises and 
Musical Tones. 

If the vibrations of the sounding body 
are regular, producing sound-waves which 
affect the ear at regularly recurring inter- 
vals and succeed one another with a 
sufficient degree of rapidity, we have what 
is termed a musical tone. If, on the con- 
trary, the sounding body vibrates irregu- 
larly and the waves of sound fall upon the 
ear in a confused manner, we have what is 
termed noise, No distinct line can be 
drawn between noises and musical tones. 
They are purely relative terms, depending 
wholly upon the degree of regularity in the 
sound-waves composing them. 

If a handful of pebbles be cast into smooth 
water at random, the surface will be broken 
up into a series of wavelets, and a confused 
and unpleasing appearance will result. But 
if, on the other hand, a single stone be 
carefully dropped into the water, the con- 
centric waves emanating from the point of 
disturbance at regular periods of time will 
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produce an agreeable sensation upon the 
organ of sight. It is very similar in the 
case of sounds. Ifa great number of sound- 
waves impinge upon the ear with no regu- 
larity of recurrence, they affect it unpleas- 
antly, and a noise is said to be heard ;_ but 
when the waves of sound fall upon the ear 
in aregular manner, the impression is pleas- 
urable, and a musical tone is said to result. 


6. Pitch or Height Defined. 


Whether a sound is high or low depends 
upon the number of vibrations in a given 
period of time. The greater the number of 
vibrations the higher the pitch ; the fewer 
the number the lower the pitch. The 
terms “high pitch” and “low pitch” are 
of course relative, since there is no limit 
to either the rapidity or the slowness of the 
vibrations. 

The ear, as a receiving instrument, is 
limited in its compass, the limit varying 
slightly with different persons. A tone 
containing less than sixteen separate vibra- 
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tions per second is not appreciable as a 
continuous one, the ear recognizing the 
separate puffs or taps ; if the vibrations are 
more than thirty-eight thousand per sec- 
ond, the ear fails to appreciate the tone, and 
apparent silence is the result. There are, 
then, an infinite number of sounds that we 
cannot hear, owing to the limited extent of 
our powers of appreciation. It will be re- 
membered that Pythagoras, in his theory of 
the universe, imagined that the planets were 
placed at intervals corresponding to those 
existing between the notes of the musical 
scale, and that they revolved about one 
another in harmony, producing what he 
termed the “ music of the spheres.” Ac- 
cording to him, this melody was only ap- 
preciated by the gods, as human ears were 
not sufficiently refined to detect it. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Pythagoras had in any manner anticipated 
some of the discoveries of modern physi- 
cists, or whether this notion was only 
the creation of his fertile imagination. 
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7. Intensity or Loudness Defined. 


The intensity or loudness of sounds de- 
pends upon the force with which the vibra- 
ting body strikes the air. _If it strikes the 
air violently, the waves are made very 
dense in certain portions, and the sound is 
consequently loud ; whereas, if the strokes 
are light, the air is less compressed, and 
the sound is, in consequence, feebler. 
Loudness does not depend upon the length 
of the waves, but the length is in direct 
proportion to the frequency of the concus- 
sion. 

8. Timbre or Quality Defined. 

If upon different musical instruments 
tones of the same pitch and intensity are 
produced, certain differences of guality will 
be observed. These differences depend 
upon what is called timbre. To explain the 
nature of timbre the following illustration 
will, it is hoped, be found of service. 

Upon the surface of the ocean there are 
two tidal waves, each, theoretically, twelve 
thousand miles in length; since the cir- 
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cumference of the globe is about twenty- 
five thousand miles, these two waves cover 
its entire surface. Upon each one of these 
waves may exist smaller ones relatively, but 
still of great length, which in their turn 
may be subdivided, and these again simi- 
larly broken up, until we reach at last 
the minute ripples caused perhaps by the 
falling of rain-drops upon the surface of the 
sea. 

Hundreds and hundreds of varieties of 
waves of decreasing lengths will thus be 
found superimposed upon one another,— 
from the great tidal wave, thousands of 
miles in length, to the minutest ones 
imaginable caused by the pattering of rain- 
drops. | Water-waves can thus co-exist in 
varying lengths and in infinite numbers ; in 
sound-waves the case is similar. Sound- 
waves, hundreds of feet in length may ex- 
ist, within which may be inserted shorter 
and shorter ones, limited only by those 
of infinitesimal length. The result of this 
co-existence of sound-waves, when produ- 
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<ing tones of a musical nature,—although 
it is a characteristic of all xozses as well, 
—is the cause of the difference of qual- 
ity known as ¢imbre. The Germans call 
it “sound-tint,” and it might appropriately 
be termed the “sound-color.” It is this 
difference in timbre which enables us to 
distinguish between different musical 
instruments when the same note is pro- 
duced upon each, as well as to discriminate 
between the voices of several persons utter- 
ing the same note. The basal or funda- 
mental tone is the same in all cases where 
the same pitch is produced, but the accom- 
panying tones produced by the super- 
imposed waves vary in each case, giving 
rise to hundreds of possible varieties of 
timbre. 
bine: Echo and Resonance Defined. 
' If sound-waves when travelling outward 
from a centre strike some extensive flat 
surface they are reflected from it, as would 
be the case with water-waves. When suf- 
_ ficient time has elapsed to enable us to 
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hear the reflected sound separately from 
the direct one, what is known as an echo 
is produced. But if the reflected sound is 
heard almost simultaneously with the direct 
one, it reinforces the direct, and is then 
known as resonance. Resonance may be 
defined as a quickly occurring echo. 

Having briefly considered the more im- 
portant facts and principles of sound and 
such as bear most directly upon the human 
voice, we proceed now to discuss the vocal 
_ organs—the mechanism adapted to the 
_ production of articulate sounds. 


PEAPTER {il 


Teen aAlrURE AND ‘USE OF THE 
VOCAL ORGANS. 


Maw in common with many other ani- 
mals, possesses, though in a higher state 
of perfection, a mechanism for the produc- 
tion of articulate sounds. This is known 
as the vocal apparatus. It consists of sev- 
eral parts, each one of which subserves an 
important office in the production of voice. 
These parts may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: the lungs, the trachea or windpipe, 
the larynx, the pharynx, andthe mouth 
with its three principal means of modifying 
sounds,—the palate, the tongue, and the 
lips. 

I. The Vocal Apparatus. 
1. The Lungs. 


Within the cavity of the chest are sit- 
uated two sponge-like bodies of about 
35 
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equal size, whose principal office is to 
purify the blood by means of the air with 
which they are continually supplied. They 
also serve as a bellows, and force the air 
through the windpipe and over the vocal 
cords in the production of voice. 


2. The Trachea or Windpipe. 


The tube that connects the lungs with 
the outer air is known as the trachea or 
windpipe. Its various ramifications, or 
bronchial tubes as they are called, extend 
to all parts of the lungs. 


3. The Larynx. 


At the top of the windpipe is situated 
the larynx, having the form of a small 
triangular box; the front of it is the 
prominence in the throat known as the 
Adam's apple. Within this box and on 
each side of it are placed the so-called 
vocal cords, or, more properly, vocal mem- 
branes. When ordinary respiration is 
performed, the membranes lie relaxed on 
each side of the larynx, and allow the 
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air to pass to and fro without obstruc- 
tion. But whenever what is known as a 
vocal tone is produced, the vocal mem- 
branes are tightened, the aperture between 
them is narrowed, and the air by a more 
than usually violent expulsion from the 
lungs sets these cords in vibration. This 
vibration is imparted to the air, and a tone 
of voice is produced. The lungs, then, act 
as a bellows for propelling the air through 
the windpipe and past the vocal cords, and 
these last, by their vibration, produce a tone 
in a manner analogous to that of any other 
vibrating body. 
4. The Pharynx. 

This is the cavity situated at the back 
part of the mouth and at the top of the 
windpipe. Its wall acts as a sounding- 
board or resonator, and collecting the 
waves of sound, reinforces and reflects 


them. 
5. The Mouth. 


This is the final modifier of the sounds. 
By means of the palate, the tongue, and 
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the lips it produces many modifications 
of tones, and it is interesting to observe 
that all sounds used in speech may be 
considered to belong to some one of these 
three classes, palatals, linguals, and labials, 
according as they are principally modified 
by the palate, the tongue, or the lips, re- 
ep cur ety 


2. Differences in Pitch or Height—How 
Produced. 


The differences in the pitch or height of 
the tones of the human voice depend prin- 
cipally upon the length and tension of the 
vocal cords. The shorter and more tense 
the cords, the higher the pitch ; the longer 
and more relaxed the cords, the lower the 
pitch. 

The pitch is also somewhat modified by 
the length and calibre of the windpipe. 
The average compass of all varieties of the 
human voice is almost four octaves, but 
rarely is a single individual found to have 
a register of more than two and a half, 
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The male voice is about one octave 
lower in pitch than the female; that is, 
when they both endeavor to give the same 
note, the resulting tones will naturally be 
an octave apart. The deep note “f” ofa 
bass-singer has eighty-seven vibrations per 
second, and the upper “g” of a soprano 
seven hundred and seventy-five vibrations 
in the same period of time. These notes 
mark the extremes of the average human 
register. 

As the vocal cords are especially con- 
cerned in the pitch of the human voice, 
any thing affecting them will cause a dif- 
ference in the tone produced. Hoarseness 
or roughness may be the result of any cir- 
cumstance that affects the regular vibration 
of one or both of the vocal cords. It may 
be caused by the presence of some foreign 
body, or be the result of inflammation. 
“Clearing the throat,” so-called, consists 
in a forcible effort to remove some sub- 
stance upon or near the cords that interferes 
with their regular rate of vibration. 
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3. Differences in Intensity or Loudness— 
How Produced. 

The difference of intensity or loudness 
in the tones of the human voice depends 
upon the action of the expiratory muscles, 
—those concerned in the expulsion of air 
from the lungs. Although the action of 
these muscles is largely reflex or automatic, 
yet they are, to a certain extent, under the 
control of the will. Since the intensity of 
any tone depends upon the force of the 
concussion as heretofore said, it follows that 
if the breath be driven with increased 
power from the lungs by the action of these 
muscles, the vocal cords will strike the air 
with greater violence, and the tone will, in 
consequence, be increased in loudness. 


4. Differences in Timbre or Quality—How 
Produced. 

The timbre or quality of atone depends 
mainly upon the conformation of the vocal 
apparatus. In any two persons, the cords 
may be tense to the same degree and the 
action of the expiratory muscles the same 
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in each, producing tones identical in pitch 
and intensity, and yet the difference be- 
tween these tones is readily appreciated. 
This variation in quality, as said above, re- 
sults mainly from the general conformation 
of the vocal organs, which differs in different 
persons, and gives rise to different sets of 
superimposed sound-waves. These when 
blended with the original tone develop the 
differences known as timbre. 


5. The Organ of Hearing. 


Man in addition to the means that he 
possesses for the production of voice, is also 
furnished with a mechanism for the appreci- 
ation of sound. This organ is known as 
the ear. It is evident that without a means 
for the reception of sound, spoken language 
would never have developed, and all means 
of communication depending upon sound 
as a medium would have been impossible. 
The outward portion ofthe ear is familiar 
to all ; but most people have only a vague 
idea of its internal intricacy. Without at- 
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tempting a full description of the ear, it is 
sufficient for the purpose of this book to 
state that it is an organ admirably adapted 
to appreciate the direction, duration, pitch, 
intensity, and timbre of sounds. As to 
what parts of the auditory apparatus are 
the seats of these distinct functions, it is 
not for us to consider here. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the simplest form of ear 
known in the animal kingdom appreciates 
only the exzstence of sound, and it is not 
until the organ is more highly developed 
in the higher classes of animals that the 
other qualities are taken cognizance of. 


6. The Transmission of Thought by Means 
of Spoken Language. 


If a thought is to find expression in 
speech, it becomes necessary that the vocal 
organs shall be brought into activity. These 
organs are under the direct control of the 
nervous system ,and hence,through the ex- 
ercise of the will, the vocal apparatus pro- 
duces the required tones of voice known 
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as speech. This spoken language is con- 
veyed through the air in the form of waves 
to the listener’s ear, and affecting his audi- 
tory nerve, the sensation is conducted to 
the brain. An idea is then developed in 
the listener’s mind similar to the original 
idea in the mind. ofthe speaker. The 
mental pictures in the two persons’ minds 
are never strictly identical, principally be- 
cause language as a means of communica- 
tion is an imperfect one, and fails in de- 
veloping an identity of ideas. All language, 
however imperfect, aims at producing in 
the hearer’s mind the identical conception 
that exists in the speaker's, and its success 
as a medium of communication depends 
upon its suitability to accomplish this end. 

With this consideration of the vocal or- 
gans as to structure and function, we pass 
to a general discussion of the classes or 
kinds of articulate sounds that they are 
capable of producing. 


CHAPTER IV, 


ARTICULATE SOUNDS IN GENERAL. 


In the previous chapter we briefly dis- 
cussed the parts and functions of the vocal 
organs, and are now prepared to consider, 
irrespective of any language, the number 
and classes of sounds that this mechanism 
is capable of producing. 


I. The Number of Possible Sounds. 


The number of distinct sounds that the 
vocal organs can possibly make, including 
all delicate shades and variations, is theo- 
retically infinite. Probably a well-trained 
voice might produce over one thousand 
different sounds sufficiently distinct to be 
recognized by a cultivated ear. Alexander 
Ellis, the English phonologist, has distin- 
guished four hundred separate sounds, and 

44 
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has devised a notation for them called the 
Palzotype. 

Of the sounds that are possible of pro- 
duction by the vocal apparatus the number 
of typical ones used in all languages is said 
to be about one hundred, of which not more 
than fifty or sixty are at allcommon. Any 
one language is not apt to use more than 
forty, and there are perhaps twenty funda- 
mental sounds that are found in almost 
every language. 

Greek and Latin had fewer sounds than 
the tongues of to-day, and were, in addi- 
tion, more phonetic in their representation, 
for there has always been a tendency in 
the growth of language to make more and 
more distinctions in sounds, without a 
corresponding tendency to increase the 
number of symbols. Although all of the 
languages of to-day err in this respect, 
the English is the worst of all. Having 
forty-two distinct)sounds, it employs hardly 
more than half this number of letters, and 
in consequence forces each symboi to do 
almost double duty. 
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Languages generally have a tendency to 
an excess of consonant over vowel sounds ; 
in French the number is nearly equal. To 
speak more generally, it may be said that 
the Southern races tend to use a relatively 
greater number of vowel sounds, whereas 
the Northern nations tend, on the other 
hand, to a preponderance of consonant 
sounds. Since vowel sounds are more 
open than consonant sounds, it follows that 
the tones of voice employed by the South- 
ern nations are more sonorous. 


2. The Classes of Sounds. 


With reference to the amount of vocality 
that they possess, sounds may be divided 
into three classes : vowels (or vocals), sub- 
vocals, and aspirates. 


1. Vowels (or Vocals). 


Of all the sounds that the human voice 
is capable of producing, the one affected 
with the least modification is the sound 4, 
as heard in arm. It is generally known as 
the Italian ‘‘a.” It forms the basis of all the 
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other vowel sounds, and of those conso- 
nant sounds known as sub-vocals, which 
differ from vowels only in the degree of 
their modification. 

There are two principal ways of modify- 
ing vowel sounds, and these may be best 
appreciated by realizing that the mouth is 
a somewhat firm, osseous cavity, furnished 
both within and without with a means of 
modifying sounds. The internal modifying 
means is the tongue only, since the palate 
is not especially concerned in the modifica- 
tion of vowel sounds ; the external modi- 
fying means is the lips. We accordingly 
have two classes of vowel sounds or modi- 
fications of the basal sound 4,—those 
modified within by the tongue, and those 
modified without by the lips, each series 
commencing with the sound 4. 

The set of sounds produced by the modi- 
fications of the ¢ongue commence with 4, 
and proceed through many gradations to 
the extreme sound é, as in eve. 

The set of sounds produced by the modi- 
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fications of the 444s commence also with 4, 
and proceed through many gradations to 
the extreme sound 60, as in moon. 

It is possible also to have a third or inter- 
mediate series of sounds resulting from a 
combination of these two methods of modi- 
fication, one of which is the sound 6, as 
heard in earth. 

A, é, and 60 are thus three extreme 
points that mark the three corners of the 
triangular territory, including all possible 
vowel sounds. (See p. 90.) 


2. Sub-vocals. 

By a vowel or vocal, we mean a sound 
produced by the vibration of the vocal 
cords. If this sound is only slightly modi- 
fied, it is still called a vowel; but if, on the 
contrary, it is very much odstructed by the 
vocal organs, it is then termed a sub-vocal, 
constituting one of a second class of sounds. 
The difference between vowels and sub- 
vocals is one of degree only, depending 
upon the amount of obstruction offered by 
the articulatory organs. | 
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3. Aspirates. 

A third class of sounds exists that make 
use of the same modifications as the sub- 
vocals, but are not produced by the vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords, and are in con- 
sequence mere breath-sounds. They are 
known as aspirates.. -We_-accordingly have 
the following three classes of sounds : Vow- 
els, sub-vocals, and aspirates. The term 
“vocals” is sometimes used instead of 
the word “vowels,” while sub-vocals and 
aspirates are together called consonant 
sounds. The following outline will make 
this statement more clear. 

TMNOCAIST!: \. . «« Vowels. 
Sounds. (3) Sub-vocals ei, gees. 
3) Aspirates 

The consonants, accordingly, are of two 
classes, sub-vocals and aspirates, depending 
upon whether the vocal cords are used in 
their production or not. Sub-vocals are 
so called from the vowels or vocals, the 
prefix swb being applied to denote a less 

- amount of vocality, relatively. The aspirates 
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are not vocalized at all. The only differ- 
ence, then, between the sub-vocals and 
aspirates is this, that in the sub-vocals we 
have the heavy vibrating tones produced by 
the movement of the vocal cords, whereas 
in the aspirates there is no such vibration ; 
but in both classes of sounds the modifica- 
tions of the voice by the articulatory organs 
(tongue, lips, etc.) are identical ;—e. g., in 
English, v is a sub-vocal (in this sound the 
vocal cords vibrate), f is an aspirate (in 
this sound the vocal cords do not vibrate). 

The reader by placing his finger upon 
the larynx, or Adam’s apple, can feel the 
vibrations when he produces the v sound, 
as in vat, but not when he produces the / 
sound, as in fat. In other words, in the 
sub-vocal the vibration occurs, but in the 
aspirate it does not. In all other respects, 
the organs remain the same in the produc- 
tion of both sounds. 


3. Gradations in Vowels and Consonants. 
The amount of obstruction or modifica- 
tion of a vowel sound determines its near 
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ness to the consonants. E and oo, the ex- 
tremes of the triangle (see page 90), are 
so much modified that if they are placed 
before vowels and lightly pronounced they 
become consonants, as in ye and woo. If 
vowel sounds are more modified than é 
and 00, the modification is regarded as 
an obstruction, and the sounds are then 
generally called consonants, although some 
of them may at times be used as vowels. 

We thus have a dividing line between 
vowels and consonants, it being so drawn 
that those sounds that are commonly used 
as the basis of a syllable are regarded as 
vowels, while those seldom if ever so used 
are considered as consonants. The line is 
accordingly drawn between é and 60 on 
the one hand, and their light forms, y and 
w, on the other. 


4. The Nature of Syllables. 
A spoken word consists of one or more 
sounds,—-some having as many as twenty, 
é. g., incomprehensibilities. It is very evi- 
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dent that some sounds are by nature much 
heavier, louder, or more open than others. 
It is also evident, to speak more definitely, 
that the sound 4, as in arm, can be more 
easily heard at a distance than the mere 
breath-sound h, as in he. 

When a word consists of many sounds, 
some of these sounds must be more dis- 
tinctly heard than others, and this gives to 
the word what may be called an undulat- 
ing effect, the light and heavy sounds being 
interspersed. A word may thus be divided 
into as many parts as there are prominent 
portions in it. These parts are called syl- 
lables, and each syllable contains a vowel 
sound or something equivalent to it. In 
many words r and 1 occur as vowels, as in 
paper, table. 

What we have said in this chapter con 
cerns speech in general. In the following 
one we shall occupy ourselves solely with 
the sounds occurring in the English lan- 


guage. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


1. Introductory. 


Wiru those who desire to become in- 
telligent on the subject of English pro- 
nunciation, it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance that they shall have an acquaintance 
with the elementary sounds and their re- 
lations to one another. 

Every articulate sound has an identity of 
its own, and can be as readily distinguished 
from all others as can any person of one’s 
acquaintance from all the rest. To assist 
the reader in observing the distinctive 
characteristics of the various sounds, we 
shall in this chapter place before him a 
description of those occurring in English, 
and endeavor also to show him their 


mutual relations. , 
oes 
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2. The Number of Sounds in English. 


All persons who have given attention to 
the subject of English phonology admit the 
existence of at least thirty-six standard 
elementary sounds: twelve vowel sounds 
and twenty-four consonant sounds ; and by 
the addition of the six well-recognized 
shade-vowels, so-called, the number is in- 
creased to forty-two. It might perhaps be 
possible, by counting certain very slight and 
unimportant modifications of some of the 
sounds, to make the number somewhat 
greater, but this would tend to confusion 
and be of no practical importance. 


3. Shade-vowels. 


A shade-vowel is one that does not differ 
very strikingly from some standard one with 
which it is allied, but yet is sufficiently dis- 
tinct to entitle it to an independent exist- 
ence. Ifwerefer to the “ Table of Sounds” 
(p. 90), it will be observed that the vowel 
sounds are arranged in two lines on both 
sides of the triangle, and extend toward é 
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and 60, with the exception of a few which, 
since they are mixed in quality, are naturally 
placed between the other two lines, in a 
vertical column underneath the 4 sound. 
The vowel sounds there given are the ones 
used in the English language, but it by no 
means follows that these are the only ones 
that can possibly be produced. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, there is no limit to the num- 
ber of sounds that may be produced be- 
tween 4 and é on the one side of the trian- 
gle, and between 4 and 60 on the other, as 
well as to the number of those possible of 
production between 4 andé. ‘The sounds 
from 4 to é are formed by successively 
greater modifications by the tongue and 
greater approximation of the vocal appa- 
ratus ; these modifications and approxima- 
tions are infinite in number, and hence the 
number of possible variations of these 
sounds is infinite. The same may be said 
of the sounds from 4 to 60, and of those 
from 4 to é. It would, then, be incorrect to 
say that there is a limit to the number of 
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possible vowel sounds ; it would be nearer 
the truth to claim that, while there are cer- 
tain common vowel sounds that are suff- 
ciently distinct to be clearly recognized, it 
is possible for the vocal organs to insert 
any number of intermediate sounds. 

So far, then, as shade-vowels are con- 
cerned, they consist of those sounds which, 
although not the most obviously distinct, 
are still sufficiently so to admit of separate 
recognition as sounds of the human voice. 
As heretofore said, there is, in spoken lan- 
guage, an increasing tendency to observe 
more and more distinctions in sounds, and 
hence to introduce more and more shade- 
vowels into the language. Orthoépists dif- 
fer somewhat as to the number that should 
be recognized in English ; but in this book 
the six characteristic ones are given,— 
more, it is true, than it has heretofore been 
customary to practically distinguish in our 
standard dictionaries, although these dic- 
tionaries in their theoretical discussions 
have admitted the existence of these sounds. 
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They will here be considered in their proper 
or physiological order. 


4. Classification of Sounds. 


The classification herein adopted is that 
of Vowels, Sub-vocals, and Aspirates. - 
Commencing with the sound 4, the sole 
unmodified vocal, we proceed through 
various degrees of decreasing vocality 
affected by either separate or combined 
action of certain parts of the vocal organs, 
until we arrive at the sound h, a simple 
breathing. Between these two extremes 
may be found all of the sounds that the 
vocal organs are capable of producing. 

Note.—The reader is advised to keep 
before him, as he proceeds through this 
chapter, the Classification and the Table 
of Sounds, pp. 88, 90; he will thus attain 
a more intelligent conception of the 
ground over which he is travelling. 

As has been previously remarked, the 4 
sound is one of the extremes of the trian- 
gular vowel-scale, the other two extremes 
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being é€ and 60. If we commence with the 
4 sound, and employ the éongue as a modi- 
fier, we produce a series of vocalized tones 
known as /ingual vowels (lingua, the tongue), 
ending with é, the closest vocalized lingual 
vowel possible ; but if we commence with 
the 4 sound, and use the Zs as a modifier, 
we produce a series of vocalized tones 
known as /adzal vowels (labium, the lip), 
ending with 60, the closest vocalized labial 
vowel possible ; and lastly, if we commence 
with the 4 sound, and use doth tongue and 
lips as modifiers, we produce a series cf 
vocalized tones known as mzxed vowels 
(for want of a better term), ending with é, 
as in ermine, the closest mixed vowel oc- 
curring in English, although it is possible by 
the same means to produce the still closer 
sound i, which is midway between é and 
00; this sound is heard in the French 
word lune (moon), and in the German 
word Gliick (luck), but as it does not occur 
in pure English it requires only a passing 
notice. (See:pp: 73,287.) 
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We have, then, two grand classes of 
vowel or vocal sounds : 

(1) The unmodified vowel 4, as in arm, 
there being only one. 

(2) The modified vowels, which are 
either /éngual vowels, labial vowels, or 
mixed vowels, according as they are modi- 
fications of the 4 sound by the ‘fongue, by 
the /ifs, or by doth. In considering the 
vocal elements of the English language, we 
shall adopt the above classification. 


5. The Forty-two English Sounds. 


List of Sounds. 


Before proceeding to discuss them, we 
here give, for convenience of reference, a 
complete list of the forty-two elementary 
sounds, as well as the four diphthongal ones. 


(1) Elementary Sounds. 


The 1st sounds like a in arm, symbol, 4 
a 


«6 2d “ a “ ask, “ 
66 3d “ a “ at, 66 a 
“ 4th “c a « fare, “ a 


60 
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The 5th sounds like e in 


ce 


“oe 


6th 

7th 

8th 

oth 

10th 
tith 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 

23d 

24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 


ce 


Soe SBS OO 670 9.0.0 Bak 


5 US 
5 YQ 


Z 
th 


ebb, symbol, é 


ale, 

it, 
eve, 
odd, 
dog, 
or, 
only, 
old, 
wolf, 
00ze, 
urge, 
up, 
ermine, 
ye, 
woo, 
rear, 
lull, 
singing, 
nun, 
mum, 
azure, 
maze, 
thy, 


66 


“6 


bape es re ee ep ate OS Oe Ce ee eee 


BE Pg 


tN 
3} 
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The z9thsounds like v in vat, symbol, v 
“ 30th Diuiltgs ea 5 ee aaa 
S. QEst ¥ Wy oie Jeb, se] 
aod % Giverdaqnn  -d 
aN aad és btn aha 
“24th « sh “ wish, “ sh 
eaoth sf Sik eel sea lime uth) Sg 
736th « th “ breath, « — th 
137th i aah) & Sig 
eegsth f Roeecikick)) dsr ky 
‘e.soth s en ““ church} 0" ch 

t 
P 
h 


“ 40th 66 t “ tat, «“ 
‘c 4ist ‘6 p a3 pip, ‘“ 
“ 42d 6 h “ he, “ 


(2) Diphthongal Sounds. 


The 1st sounds like i in ice, symbol, i 
‘“ od ——tb oy c joy, “ Oi 
ne 3G) ss ow’ cow, “ ow 
6c 4th 66 u “ tube, “ a 
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6. Description and Formation of the 42 
Sounds. 


1. Vowels. 
(1) The Unmodified Vowel. 
z7—a, as in arm, father. 


This sound is indicated in the Web- 
sterian notation (the one adopted in this 
book) by placing two dots over the letter 
a. Itis the purest and most vocalized of 
all the tones of the human voice, and is 
entirely produced by the vibrations of the 
vocal cords, without intentional obstruc- 
tion. It cannot be denied that there is 
some slight modification of the tone, but 
this is wholly accidental, and not neces- 
sary to its pure utterance; indeed, the less 
of this modification there is, the more 
ideally perfect is the sound. 

_ This sound is the vocal par excellence of 
the language; it is the farthest removed 
| from the consonants, as will be readily seen 
_by a reference to the Table of Sounds, p. 
_9go. It is commonly known as the Italian 
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a, and is a favorite with singers, actors, and 
elocutionists. Its occurrence is frequent in| 
most of the modern languages; in the 
Romance tongues (French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese) it is especially common. 
In the Sanskrit it is very often found, 
forming over one fourth of all the uttered 
sounds, and occurring more frequently than 
any other sound—vowel or consonant ; 
whereas in German it does not exist as 
more than one twentieth, and in our own 
languagé as more than one two-hundredth, 
of the whole. A person who is unable 
after some practice to give the clear and 
resonant tone of 4, must have some defect 
of the vocal organs, as this sound re- 
quires for its clear and perfect utterance 
the free and unobstructed vibration of the 
vocal cords. 

There is with some, a tendency to pro-! 
nounce hearth, hérth,—a tendency that. 
should be repressed, as it inclines to a. 
further dropping out of this most noble of 
all the sounds of the human voice. Every) 
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‘reasonable effort should be made to retain 
jin speech this sound, together with those 
closely allied to it. 


(2) The Modified Vowels. 


These are divided into three classes,— 
lingual, labial, and mixed, according to the 
organs used in producing the modifications. 


I. THE LINGUAL VOWELS. 

These are modifications of the 4 sound 
by the tongue, and are seven in number, 
ViZit aay Cire lee 

edrars 2—A4, as in ask, grags. 


This sound is indicated by placing one 
dot over the letter a. It is the first shade- 
vowel sound. As regards its modification, 
it is midway between 4 and 4, being the 
slightest modification by the tongue and 
palate that is practically possible. It is 
said to have come into use in the United 
States comparatively recently. It is seldom 
correctly given, and most persons are not 
even aware of its existence. The ear re- 
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quires some training to distinguish it, and 
the vocal organs some practice to produce 
it. A proper use of this sound indicates a 
relatively high degree of culture in the art 
of pronunciation. 

Beginners find it difficult to employ it 
with ease. After having once learned to 
produce it, it requires practice to give it 
readily, and one should acquaint himself 
with the list of words in which it occurs. 
In America there is a tendency towards a 
nasality in speech, and it is extremely 
noticeable in the production of some of the 
lingual vowels; the tendency may be in 
part counteracted by inclining in the direc- 
tion of the Italian a. 


j—A, as in at, man. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the letter a2. It is produced by 
a greater modification of the 4 sound than 
is required to produce the sound of a. The 
tongue is raised higher toward the roof of 
the mouth and produces a greater obstruc- 
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tion of the pure vocality. It is sometimes, 
but incorrectly, called the short sound of 
long a. 

4—A, as in fare, air. 

This sound is indicated by placing the 
circumflex accent over the letter a. It is 
the second shade-vowel sound, and is, in 
English, always followed by the r sound. 
It should not be confounded with the é 
sound, which, so far as obstruction of vocal- 
ity is concerned, is next in order. 


5—é, as in ebb, met. 

This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the letter ¢. It is produced by 
a still greater closure of the mouth, and is 
more modified by the tongue than any of 
the preceding. It is about midway between 
the pure vowel sound 4 and the closely 
formed sound é. It is an extremely com- 
mon sound, and is sometimes, though er- 
roneously, termed the short sound of long e. 


6—4a, as in ale, fate. 
This sound is indicated by placing the 
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macron over the letter a As regards 
quality, it is less open than the preceding 
sound é, that is, the tongue is pressed more 
closely against the hard palate. Although 
when correctly given it is a simple sound, 
a careless analysis might cause one to think 
it diphthongal, having a slight vanish in é 
added to its initial sound of 4 or &, as in the 
word “ pay,” where the letter y might be 
considered to represent this vanishing 
sound ; but if properly made the sound is 
simple, and should be so regarded. 


7—i, as in it, pin. 
This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the letter z. As to vocality, it 
is next to the closest possible lingual vowel. 


Frequently, though very erroneously, it is 
termed the short sound of long 2. 
5—€, as in eve, me. 

This sound is indicated by placing the 
macron over the letter e, It is the closest 
possible lingual vowel, and is produced by 
pressing the sides of the tongue rather 
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firmly against the roof of the mouth. It is 
the last of the series of lingual vowels, and 
is the sound found at the lower left-hand 
corner of the triangle. (See p. 90.) 


2. THE LABIAL VOWELS, 


These are modifications of the 4 sound 
by the lips, and are also seven in number, 
viz. : 6, 6, 6, 6, 0, OO, OO. 


g—6, as in odd, not. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the letter o. It is the first labial 
vowel or modification of the 4 sound by 
means of the lips, the modification being 
very slight, and is frequently, by inelegant 
speakers, substituted for the next vowel 
sound, 6. It is often, though mistakenly, 
termed the short sound of long oa. 


zo—®6, as in dog, orange. 


This sound is indicated by placing two 
dots over the letter o. It isthe third shade- 
vowel sound, and is intermediate between 
6and 6. Although recognized as havinga 
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separate existence in the “ Principles of 
Pronunciation’ in both Webster's and 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries, it is 
for some unaccountable reason ignored in 
the body of those works. In the word 
cross, for instance, in which this shade- 
vowel sound occurs, cultivated speakers do 
not say “crdéss’”’ on the one hand, nor 
“‘craws ” on the other, but, giving a sound 
intermediate between these two, pronounce 
the word “créss.” The sound is less open 
than 6, but more so than 6. It requires 
some practice to give it correctly. 


zi—6, as in or, for. 

This sound is indicated by placing the 
circumflex accent over the letter o. It is 
more modified by the lips than the 6 sound. 
In its formation, the mouth is less widely 
opened than for the production of the 6 
sound, the lips are slightly contracted and 
at the same time projected, and the reso- 
nant cavity of the mouth is thus lengthened. 
The tongue is also retracted, and the back 
part of the mouth enlarged. 
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z2—6, as in only, whole. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
macron, surmounted by the breve, over the 
letter o. It is the fourth shade-vowel 
sound, and is intermediate between 6 and 
6. A careful consideration will show that 
the sound 6 in whole is different in quality 
from either 6 in or, or 0 in old. This sound 
is recognized by Webster and Worcester, 
but is not used by them in the body of their 
dictionaries. It is, nevertheless, a distinc- 
tion that is rapidly gaining acceptance 
among careful speakers. 


Z3—6, as in old, hope. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
macron over the letter o. It is commonly 
called the sound of long o. This sound is 
by some erroneously claimed to be diph- 
thongal, as if commencing with a sound 
closer than 6, and having as a vanish the 
sound 60 in coo; but in careful speech it 
is possible to produce it as a pure and sim- 
ple sound, and it should be so regarded, 
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Z4—00, as in wolf, took. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the double o. It is a closer 
sound than 6, and requires for its produc- 
tion a greater projection and closer ap- 
proximation of the lips. 


I5—00, as in ooze, moon. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
macron over the double o. It is the 
closest possible labial vowel. The more 
the lips are projected, and the smaller the 
aperture formed, the more ideally perfect 
is the sound. There is a tendency, partly 
the result of carelessness, to pronounce 
certain words in which this sound properly 
occurs as if the 00 sound were the correct 
one. This tendency may be observed in 
the pronunciation, by some persons, of the 
words broom, room, soon, and even soup 
and spoon, as though the proper forms 
were broom, room, soon, soop, and spoon. 
The sound 60, being the closest possible 
labial vowel, will be found at the lower 
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right-hand corner of the triangle. (See 
Pp: 90.) 
3. THE MIXED VOWELS. 
These are modifications of the 4 sound 
by both the tongue and lips, and are three 
in number, viz.: a, ti, é. 


z6—4, as in urge, fur. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
circumflex accent over the letter ~ It is 
the fifth shade-vowel sound. It is a deep, 
guttural tone, somewhat difficult of produc- 
tion, and is in English always followed by 
the ~ sound. It must be carefully distin- 
guished from the tu sound, with which it is 
frequently confounded. 

z7—, as in up, but. 

This sound is indicated by placing the 
breve over the letter ~. It is commonly, 
but very erroneously, called the short sound 
of long ~. It is the most natural and most 
easily made of all the vowel sounds. In its 
production the vocal organs assume their 
most natural position, and on this account 
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any vowel sound carelessly spoken tends 
toward the sound i. 

In English, unaccented syllables are, in 
general, very lightly spoken; hence their 
vowels tend to become “ obscure,” and, in 
so doing, approach this sound. This ten- 
dency is also strikingly manifest in French 
and German, where the obscure ¢ is gener- 
ally pronounced i, or is finally omitted. 


78—€, as in ermine, earth. 


This sound is indicated by placing the 
tilde or wave over the letter e. It is often 
confounded with the t as in up, and the a 
asin urge. It is the sixth and last shade- 
vowel sound, and is closer than either of 
the two preceding, being modified farther 
forward in the mouth. The sound is very 
similar to the German umlaut 9, and to the 
French ez, and is the closest mixed vowel 
in the English language. 


Remark.—U, as in the French word lune 
(moon). This sound does not occur in Eng- 
lish. It is only mentioned here as being the 


t 
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closest mixed vowel possible of production. 
It is indicated in German by placing two 
dots over the letter u (See pp. 58, 287.) 


2. Sub-Vocals. 


The sub-vocals are those consonants in 
which the sounds resulting from the vibra- 
tions of the vocal cords are sufficiently ob- 
structed by the organs of articulation to 
give rise to a new class of sounds that pos- 
sess scarcely enough vocality to form the 
basis of a syllable. ‘They are divided into 
three classes : semi-vowels, continuants, 
and abrupts. 

(1) Semi-Vowels. 

The semi-vowels are those sub-vocals 
most nearly allied to the vowel sounds. 
The term ‘‘semi-consonant ” is sometimes 
applied to them. They are divided into 
three classes: coalescents, liquids, and 
nasals. 

I. THE COALESCENTS, 


The coalescents are so called because 
they unite very closely with the vowel 
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sound that invariably follows them. They 
are two in number, y and w. 
Z9—y;, as in ye, yet. 

This sound is indicated by the letter y. 
It is found only at the beginning of a word 
or syllable, and may be regarded as a 
dwarfed or lightly-spoken é. The position 
of the vocal organs in its production is the 
same as for é, and the distinction between 
these sounds lies wholly in the relative 
amount of stress given them, the é sound 
receiving more stress than the y sound. 


20—-w, aS in woo, wet. 


This sound is indicated by the letter zw. 
It is found (like the sound y) only at the 
beginning of a word or syllable, and may 
be regarded asa dwarfed or lightly-spoken 
60. It is produced by placing the vocal 
organs in the same position as is necessary 
for the production of the 60 sound. The 
difference between the w sound and the 60 
sound lies entirely in the relative amount 
of stress given them, the 60 sound re- 
ceiving more stress than the w sound. 
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Remark.—In the word ye, we have the 
é sound twice given; carefully analyzed, 
it gives é-é.. The first € sound is lightly 
dwelt upon, and becomes a semi-vowel. 
In the word woo, we have the 60 sound 
twice given; carefully analyzed, it gives 
60-00. The first 60 sound is lightly dwelt 
upon, and becomes a semi-vowel. 


2. THE LIQUIDS. 


The liquids are so called owing to their 
flowing sound. They are two in number, 
rand'l; 

2Z—r, as in roar, rear. 


This sound is indicated by the letter ~ 
It is possible, when the tongue is in the 
proper position to produce this sound, to 
cause it to vibrate slightly, giving what is 
known as the trilled 7 The trilled 7 is 
said by some to be the proper one when 
this sound occurs at the beginning ofa syl- 
lable, otherwise the sound is produced 
without vibration. Although this distinc- 
tion is one recognized by many orthoépists, 
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it may be questioned whether the trilling 
of the v in English has not always the ap- 
pearance of affectation. Owing to its semi- 
vowel nature it easily becomes the basis of 
a syllable, as in aper, where, although the 
e is silent, the word is still one of two syl- 
lables. It is a sound that the Chinese gen- 
erally are incapable of producing. They 
substitute for it the sound 1, pronouncing 
American, Amelican. 
7 22—1, as in lull, ill. 

This sound is indicated by the letter /. 
Owing to its semi-vowel nature it also 
easily becomes the basis of a syllable, as 
in Zable, where, although the e is silent, the 
word is nevertheless one of two syllables. 

3. THE NASALS. 

The nasals are so termed because in their 
production the mouth is closed and the 
vocalized breath is forced through the nose. 
They are three in number: ng, n, m. 

23—ng, as in singing, long. 


This sound is indicated by the digraph 
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(compound sign) zg. To produce it, the 
back part of the tongue and the soft palate 
are brought into contact, and the mouth is 
thus closed far back. The cavity left for 
resonance is small, and the breath is forced 
out of the nose. It is a sound rather dif- 
ficult of production when rendered sepa- 
rately. 
2g—MN, as in nun, inn. 


This sound is indicated by the letter x. 
The voice in its production also escapes 
through the nose, although the tongue, 
being pushed farther forward than in the 
production of the preceding sound, enlarges 
the oral cavity, and thus alters the nature 
of the sound. 


25—m, as in mum, him. 


This sound is indicated by the letter z. 
The tongue lies relaxed in the mouth, and 
the lips are kept tightly closed in its pro- 
duction. The vocalized breath escapes 
through the nose, reinforced by the reso- 
nance of the entire oral cavity. 
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Remark.—We see, then, that in the pro- 
duction of the nasals, ng, n, and m, the 
vocalized breath in each instance is forced 
through the nasal passages and not through 
the mouth, and that the differences in 
quality between them result from the 
amount of resonance furnished by the oral 
cavity, which is successively enlarged by 
the movement forward of the tongue. 


(2) The Continuants. 
This is the second class of sub-vocals,— 
so-called from the continuance of the sound. 
They are four in number : zh, z, th, v. 


26—zh, as in azure, rouge. 

This sound is indicated by the digraph 
zh. Although known as the sound of “zh,” 
it is never so represented in spelling, as 
this combination of letters is one that does 
not occur in English. It is the vocalized 
form of its cognate “sh,” as in wish. 


27—2Z, as in maze, zone. 


This sound is indicated by the letter z. 
It is the vocalized form of its cognate “ s,” 
as in miss. 
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28—th, as in breathe, that. 


This sound is indicated by the digraph 
th crossed by a bar. It is the vocalized 
form of its cognate “th,” as in breath. 
This is a sound which the French and Ger- 
mans find difficulty in producing correctly. 
They almost always substitute d for th, 
saying, “dat” for “ that.” 


29—V, as in have, vat. 


This sound is indicated by the letter v. 
It is the vocalized form of its cognate “ f,” 
as in if. 

(3) The Abrupts. 

This is the third class of sub-vocals,—so- 
called from the abruptness of their termina- 
tion. They are also termed “ explodents,” 
from their manner of production. They 
are four in number: §, j, d, b. 


j0—S as in gig, get. 
This sound is indicated by placing the 
bar over the letter 2. It is the vocalized 
form of its cognate “k,” as in kick. 
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ji—j, as in judge, jet. 

This sound is indicated by the letter 7. 
It is the vocalized form of its cognate “ ch,” 
as in church. This sound is by some con- 
sidered to be a close union of the simple 
sounds d and zh, and by others, ofd and y. 
These are mistaken views,—the sound 
when properly given, being a simple or 
elementary one. 

j2—d, as in did, do. 

This sound is indicated by the letter d. 
(t is the vocalized form of its cognate “‘t,” 
as in tat. 

33—b, as in bib, be. 

This sound is indicated by the letter 4. 
It is the vocalized form of its cognate “ p,” 
as in pip. 

3. Aspirates. 

The aspirate sounds are those in which 
the vocal cords do not vibrate. There is 
no tone produced when rendering them, 
the voice being reduced to a mere whisper. 
They are of three classes: continuants, 
abrupts, and the spirant. 
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(1) Continuants. 


This is the first class of the aspirates,— 
so called from the continuance of the 
sound. They are four in number: sh, s, 


th, f. 


34—Ssh, as in wish, show. 


This sound is indicated by the digraph 
sh. Its cognate vocalized sound is “ zh,’ 
as in azure. 


35—S, as in miss, see. 


This sound is indicated by the letter s. 
Its cognate vocalized sound is “z,” as in 
zone. It is one of the most frequently | 
heard sounds in the Englishlanguage, and, 
in consequence, phonographers use special- 
ly brief symbols for its representation. 
Owing to their hissing sound, s and its 
corresponding sub-vocal z are sometimes 
called sibilants, as are sometimes also zh 
and sh. 

36—th, as in breath, thing. 


This sound is represented by the digraph 


th. ts cognate vocalized sound is “th,” 
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as in thy. Persons who lisp, give this 
sound where the sound of “‘s”’ is required, 
saying “tho” for “so,” etc. 

37—f, as in if, fife. 

[his sound is indicated by the letter f 
Its cognate vocalized sound is “ v,” as in 
live. ae 

(2) The Abrupts. 

This is the second class of aspirate- 
sounds,—so called from their abruptness of 
termination. They are four in number: 
Pe en, £,. Ds 

36— k, as in kick, key. 
This sound is indicated by the letter &. 


— 


Its cognate vocalized sound is “ &,” as in 
_ gig. 
39—ch, as in church, chin. 

This sound is indicated by the digraph 
ch. Its cognate vocalized sound is “j,” 
as in judge. 

go—t, as in tat, tea. 

This sound is indicated by the letter ¢. 

Its cognate vocalized sound is “d,” as in 


did. . 
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4I—p, as in pip, pay. 

This sound is indicated by the letter Z. 
Its cognate vocalized sound is “‘b,” as in 
bib. 

(3) Zhe Spirant. 


42—h, as in he, hit. 


This sound is indicated by the letter 4. 
It is called the sfzvant because it consists 
solely of a breathing, and is the sound 
farthest removed from  vocality. The 
Greeks hardly recognized it as a separate 
sound, but called it a breathing. It is the 
aspirate of aspirates, being a mere emis- 
sion of the breath while the vocal organs 
are in position for the production of any 
vowel sound. 

There are as many possible h sounds (all 
differing somewhat from one another) as 
there are vowel sounds in the language. 
When the h sound is ordinarily given, it is 
formed with the vocal apparatus in such a 
position as to produce the sound i. 

Following the order in the List of 
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Sounds, page 59, we have given a brief 
description of the forty-two elementary 
sounds of the English language. We shall 
close this chapter with a few remarks upon 
diphthongal sounds. 


7. The Diphthongs. 


A diphthong is such a close union of two 
vowel sounds as to present the appearance 
of a single vowel sound. There are four 
diphthongs in English,—i, oi, ow, wt. 

I—i, as in ice, my. 

This diphthongal sound is indicated by 
placing the macron over the letter z. It is 
sometimes though very erroneously called 
a simple sound, when in reality it is one of 
the most commonly occurring diphthongs 
in the English language. A careful anal- 
ysis shows it to be compound, consisting 
of the two simple sounds 4 and é with the 
accent upon the first,—thus, 4’-é. 


2— 01, as in joy, oyster. 


This diphthongal sound is indicated by 
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the digraph oz. It consists of a close 
union of the sounds 6 and i, with the ac- 
cent upon the first,—thus, 6'-1. 


j—O0w, as in cow, out. 

This diphthongal sound is indicated by 
the digraph ow. It consists of a close 
union of the sounds 4 and 060, with the 
accent upon the first,—thus, 4’-oo. Some 
persons in endeavoring to give this diph- 
thongal sound substitute 4 for 4, producing 
a’-00 as in ka’-00 (cow). It is a provincial- 
ism heard especially though not wholly in 
the Eastern and Southern States. 


4—1, as in tube, lute. 

This diphthongal sound is indicated by 
placing the macron over the letter w It 
consists of a close union of the sounds i 
and 60, with the accent upon the first,— 
thus, ’-00. When the foregoing examples 
are correctly pronounced, this diphthongal 
sound is distinctly heard. 

Although this diphthongal sound is cor- 
rectly given by many persons when occur- 
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ring in words, if attempted separately they 
are apt to pronounce it y-i’-00,—prefixing a 
ysound. This is owing to two reasons : 

first. When & occurs at the beginning 
of a word it is always preceded by the y 
sound. 

Secondly. Since the letter « surmounted 
by the macron is a symbol at one time for 
the sound 0 (i'-00), and at another incor- 
rectly for the sound y-i’-do, it follows that 
persons who endeavor to give the & sound 
prefix a y sound to conform to the pronunci- 
ation that the symbol frequently suggests. 


8. Classification of the Forty-Two Sounds. 


Introductory Note.—Of course it might 
be possible to classify the preceding sounds 
in a great variety of ways. The method 
we have chosen seems to be not only 
the most natural but the most useful and 
suggestive ; it is also very easily com- 
mitted to memory. 
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The Forty-two English Sounds. 
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(1) UNMODIFIED 


iy. : (I) LINGUAL. 
(Z) Vowels . 
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(2) MODIFIED . 
(2) LABIAL . 
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on en! 
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(3) MIXED 


(I) COALESCENTS 


(1) SEMI-VOWELS (2) LIQUIDS . 


(2) Sub-Vocals 
(2) CONTINUANTS 


(3) ABRUPTS A . 
(I) CONTINUANTS ‘. 4 


Aspirat 
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9. Tabular View Presenting the Elemen- 
tary Sounds in the Order of their 
Decreasing Vocality. 


1. Introductory. 


In the following table, not only are the 
sounds arranged in the order of their de- 
creasing vocality as we pass down the 
page, but they are also arranged in the or- 
der of their modification as we pass across 
the page from left to right. 

It will be observed that, reading down- 
ward, we commence with 4, the most vocal 
of all the sounds, and end with h, the light- 
est of all. 

It will also be observed that the sounds 
upon the left of the table are modified in 
the back part of the mouth or by the palate, 
while those in the centre of the page are 
modified near the middle of the mouth by 
the tongue, andthose on the right of the page 
are modified in the front part of the mouth 
or by the lips. This tabular view thus 
serves a double purpose, and one might 
easily insert any new sound. 


2,—Tabular View. 
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CHAPTER’ VI. 


ALPHABETICS, OR SYMBOLS IN GEN- 
ERAL. 


Havinc considered the subject of sounds, 
we now take up the symbols that represent 
them. We shall first give attention to the 
subject of symbols zz general, and then 
consider their use zz the English language. 


1. Necessity for Symbols. 


As we have before said, ideas are con- 
veyed to the mind principally by means of 
spoken and written language. In spoken 
language, elementary sounds are combined 
into words, which are the signs of ideas. 

In written language, symbols are used 
to represent these sounds, and thus the 
words and their corresponding ideas are 
represented. 

But ideas were not always represented 

gr 
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to the eye in the present manner. Like 
every other art, that of writing has been 
developed slowly from simple to more 
complex forms, and it is only by degrees 
that it has attained its present state of de- 
velopment. 

We shall endeavor to give the reader a 
brief account of the three principal stages 
of evolution through which the art of 
written language has passed. Among all 
civilized nations it is in the third stage— 
that of phonetic representation,—having 
previously passed through the symbolic 
and pictorial stages. 


2. The Stages of Representation. 


1. The Pictorial Stage. 

Written language was at first pictorial— 
that is, a material object was represented 
by a picture of it. For instance, the idea 
of a dog was represented by a picture 
either of the entire animal or of only some 
characteristic part, as the head. So far as 
representing material objects was con- 
cerned, this method was a practicable one, 
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but failed when the endeavor was made to 
represent some abstract idea. In propor- 
tion, however, as the mind advanced in its 
power of thinking, language advanced in 
its power of expressing thought; hence, in 
studying the language of any people, we 
generally find that the degree of develop- 
ment that the language has attained marks 
the degree of intelligence of the people 
who employ it. 
2. The Symbolic Stage. 

This was the second stage in the devel- 
opment of written language. Men then 
began to use pictures to denote not only 
material objects, but abstract notions as 
well. They thus passed from a literal toa 
figurative expression of thought. This was 
decidedly an onward step, since the expres- 
sion of the abstract is always more difficult 
than the expression of the concrete. An 
illustration will make this more evident. 
If a person who had been employing a 
picture of the eye to represent the organ 
itself should wish to indicate watchfulness, 
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he might denote this also by the same pic- 
ture. In the first or pictorial stage he em- 
ploys the picture to indicate the material 
object, whereas in the second or symbolic 
stage he makes use of the same image to 
denote the abstract notion. 

3. The Phonetic Stage. 


In the previous stages it is the object 
itself, whether material or abstract, that is 
represented by the picture or symbol; in 
the phonetic stage, on the other hand, it is 
the spoken word or name of the object or 
idea that is represented, not the object 
itself. In the present stage, then} wine 
symbols are not pictures of the material 
objects, but symbols of the sounds of the 
spoken words. 

In the earliest stage of phonetic repre- 
sentation, extzve words had their proper 
symbols, then individual syllables were rep- 
resented by separate signs, and it was not 
till later that the elementary sounds of a 
word were recognized, and that symbols 
were agreed upon to represent them. 
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This was indeed to construct an alpha- 
bet—that is, a series of signs representing 
articulate sounds. All alphabets aim at 
being phonetic,—even those that are the 
least so,—for they are the outgrowth of 
the tendency to represent the elementary 
sounds by symbols. 

The earlier alphabets were more phonetic 
than the present ones, and principally for 
the following reason. There has always 
been a tendency in spoken language to an 
increase in the number of elementary 
sounds, particularly of vowel sounds, with- 
out a corresponding increase of symbols to 
representthem. By this means many sym- 
bols have been compelled to do extra duty, 
and thus the phonetic character of the al- 
phabet has been destroyed. Every sound 
should be represented by a symbol, and no 
symbol should be required to stand for 
more than one sound. 


3. The History of Alphabets. 


The Pheenician alphabet is the oldest of 
which we have any positive knowledge. 
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Although this nation was not, in all proba- 
bility, the inventor of phonetic representa- 
tion, we cannot trace this method farther 
back with any degree of certainty. It is 
probable that they improved upon the sys- 
tem, having received it in an imperfect 
state. There is thus reason to believe that 
we are indebted to the Semitic race for the 
greatest invention of man, since the power 
of conveying ideas with rapidity is the szze 
gua non of all civilization. 

Pliny tells us that “Cadmus brought six- 
teen letters from Phcenicia into Greece, to 
which Palamedes in the time of the Trojan 
war added four more, and Simonides after- 
ward added four.” Although some modern 
scholars have doubted the existence of 
Cadmus as a personality, and have assigned 
to the word the simple signification, “the 
East,” this by no means disproves the fact 
that from Pheenicia came the alphabet. In 
classic times it contained twenty-four let- 
ters, having been gradually increased from 
sixteen to this number. 
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The Romans made the Greek alphabet, 
with a few exceptions, the basis of their 
own. It was introduced into Italy through 
the colony of Magna Grecia, which occupied 
the southern portion of the peninsula. The 
Latin alphabet substantially is the one in 
use among the leading nations of the world, 
and is constantly extending its domain by 
crowding out the imperfect alphabets of the 
less civilized races. 


4- The Number of Alphabets. 


The number of alphabets enumerated in 
ancient and modern times is about four 
hundred, of which not more than forty or 
fifty are at present in use. According to 
a somewhat rude computation, living lan- 
guages are estimated as about three thou- 
sand in number ; assuming that each one of 
these makes use of phonetic representation 
(which is not the case), we find that about 
sixty languages would have one alphabet 
| in common. 
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5. The Direction of Writing. 


In the Phcenician and other languages 
of Semitic origin, the direction of writing 
was, and is still, from right to left. When 
the Greeks borrowed the Pheenician alpha- 
bet, they adopted this method of writing ; 
afterward they effected a compromise, writ- 
ing the lines alternately from right to left 
and from left to right. They finally fixed 
upon the practice of writing only from 
left to right, which is the method in vogue 
among all the civilized nations of the 
present time. 


6. Departure from the Phonetic Principle in 
Language. 

The Greek and Latin languages were 
virtually phonetic in their representation, 
the number of sounds and the number of 
symbols being about equal. In the devel- 
opment of language there has been a 
tendency, as before said, to increase the 
number of articulate sounds without a cor- 
responding tendency to increase the num- 
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ber of symbols. To such an extent has 
this disparity been carried, that in the Eng- 
lish language the number of articulate 
sounds is almost double the number of the 
symbols. 

It is owing to this lack of adequate rep- 
resentation that dzacritzcal marks have 
come into use; for these, if properly in- 
terpreted, form simply an additional set 
of letters to indicate more accurately the 
pronunciation of words. Lexicographers 
being obliged to indicate in their dictiona- 
ries the orthoépy of words, and finding the 
existing alphabets insufficient for this pur- 
pose, have invented a series of additional 
signs to mark with greater exactness the 
proper pronunciation. 

To recognize the necessity for diacritical 
marks is to recognize the need of a pho- 
netic alphabet, since the ordinary alphabet, 
together with these marks, constitutes a 
complete set of symbols for the sounds of 
any language. It is in English especially, 
owing to its unphonetic nature, that dia- 
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critical marks are so largely employed. 
Alexander Melville Bell (the father of the 
inventor of the telephone), has devised an 
alphabet called “ Visible Speech,” which 
he claims is capable of representing all of 
the sounds possible of production by the 
human voice. 


7. Context Relied Upon in the Pronuncia- 
tion of Words. 


In some languages, and particularly in 
English, we learn the meaning of many 
words met with in reading, from their rela- 
tions to one another, and their position in 
the sentence,—the context helping amaz- 
ingly in this respect. Similarly, letters 
and combinations of letters having at one 
time one sound, and at others another, 
have the sounds they represent in any 
given case suggested to us by their relation 
to other letters in the word, just as the 
meanings of unknown words are gathered 
from their relation to one another in the 
sentence. 
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With these general considerations we 
shall devote a few pages to the discussion 
of the English alphabet and its shortcom- 


ings, as a means for the representation of 
elementary sounds. 


CHAPTER Vit: 
THE ENGLISH ALPHA: 


WE considered in the preceding chapter 
the subject of “ Alphabetics, or Symbols in 
General,” and are now prepared to discuss 
the English alphabet, that method in use 
by us for the representation of articulate 
sounds. From time to time in the progress 
of our discussion we have touched upon 
the English alphabet, particularly as to its 
inconsistencies,—oftener perhaps than the 
circumstances have seemed to require. It 
shall now be our purpose to speak more 
fully upon this subject, and to justify the 
frequent allusions made to it in the preced- 
ing pages. 

1. The Alphabet. 

The alphabet in English consists of 
twenty-six separate and distinct characters 
known as “letters.” It is substantially the 
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same as the Latin alphabet, from which it is 
derived, except that it possesses the letter 
‘“‘w,” a character that was not in use among 
the Romans. 

We have heretofore said that the Latin 
alphabet is the basis of all the leading ones 
of modern times, and hence it is only 
natural that these should resemble the 
parent form in all essential respects. 

The English alphabet is both defective 
and inconsistent, and we shall endeavor to 
give the reader some conception of its 
many shortcomings. 


1. Different Sounds Are Represented by the Same 
Symbol. 


We have in the English language (at 
least as recognized in this book) forty-two 
distinct articulate sounds. The alphabet 
consists of twenty-six letters, three of which 
—c, q, and x—are useless, having the 
sounds for which they stand equally well 
_ represented by other characters ; it follows 
that twenty-three letters remain with which 
to represent forty-two sounds, and not one 
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of these has a fixed use. As a conse- 
quence, certain letters must represent two 
or more sounds. 

A reference to the table on p. 122 will 
show the different sounds for which the 
letters and combinations of letters of the 
alphabet stand. It is easy to see the con- 
fusion that this entails. How is a person, 
on seeing a syllable or word in which sev- 
eral letters occur, to know for what sounds 
these characters stand, since each character 
represents different sounds at different 
times? There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of a word to suggest to him the 
proper sounds, and it is only by a sheer 
effort of the memory that he is able to 
know the different sounds that these letters 
and combinations of letters represent. 


2. The Same Sound Is Represented by Different 
Symbols. 


Of the forty-two sounds in the English 
language, not one has a fixed method of 
representation. The sound 6, for example, 
is found, by a reference to the table on p. 
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143, to be represented in as many as 
eighteen different ways. This, of course, 
adds greatly to the confusion already ex- 
isting. It is this last irregularity, indeed, 
more than the previous one, that renders 
the language so inconsistent in its orthog- 
raphy. 

Realizing that there are more sounds 
than symbols, and that, in consequence, 
some symbols must do extra duty, it would 
be possible to fix in mind those having 
more than one application, and to. remem- 
ber their separate uses, if they had been 
judiciously employed; but when, in addi- 
tion, we have the same sound represented 
in several different ways, the perplexities 
become almost innumerable. _ 

The following extract from the excellent 
little work entitled “The True Order of 
Studies,’ by Ex-President Hill, of Harvard 
University, will, it is thought, be of interest 
in this connection as bearing on the incon- 
sistencies of English spelling. He says: 
‘Unfortunately the English alphabet con- 
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tains but twenty-six letters, three of which 
—c, q, and x—are superfluous; while the 
sounds which ought to be represented are 
from thirty-four to forty. And in addition 
to this necessity for using the same letter 
to represent different sounds, (as, for ex- 
ample, t in bat, bath, bathe) we add the 
unnecessary use of various letters and com- 
binations to represent the same sound, (as, 
for example, nay, neigh, nail, nation, they, 
féte, and other ways of writing the sound 4). 

“Some writers have maintained that 
these are but trifling exceptions, and that 
the mass of our language is truly phonetic. 
But this is a mistaken view; the excep-— 
tional words occur so frequently that not 
only is a child unable to pronounce a new 
word by the aid of his alphabet, but no 
scholar of whatever ability can tell the pro- 
nunciation of an English word, which he has 
never chanced to hear, or to see printed 
with diacritic signs. It may therefore be 
justly said, that English is, like Chinese, 
not alphabetic in its dress, but logographic ; 
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and there is no man living, in England or 
America, who has learned, or can learn to 
read it ; that is, to pronounce any thing and 
every thing written in it. 

“For this reason, learning to read, being 
the attempt to accomplish an impossible 
thing, is the most difficult task undertaken 
by an English child. A tough constitution 
resists a great deal of hardship and abuse ; 
a vigorous intellect frequently survives the 
labor of learning to spell in the ordinary 
mode. A man who has lived through a 
course of bad diet, and inattention to the 
laws of health, is apt to regard attention 
to such matters as a mark of effeminacy ; 
and, in like manner, those whose love of 
literature has not been quenched, and 
whose power to see truth has not been 
wholly blinded, by the ordinary mode of 
learning to read, suppose that there is no 
urgent need for improvement. 

“He who will reflect, however, seriously, 
upon the absurdities of English orthog- 
raphy, and upon the gravity with which 
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those absurdities are usually introduced to 
the child as reasonable things, must per- 
ceive that such instruction has an injurious 
effect upon the child’s mental powers, and 
upon his love of truth. The boy may sur- 
vive it; as he survived in olden days com- 
pression of swathing-bands, drenching with 
herb-teas, and drugging with cordials; I 
will even allow that, in the case of great 
native vigor of mind, the injurious effect 
may be small: but it is always pernicious ; 
and in the case of persons of small intellec- 
tual ability, disastrous. The child is told to 
spell a word, and then expected to pro- 
nounce it; as though the spelling were a 
guide to the pronunciation. 

“T remember hearing a_ schoolfellow 
hesitate when he came to the word 
‘business. ‘Spell it!’ said the teacher. 
‘Be, you, ess, eye, n, e, ess,—double ess,’ 
replied the boy. ‘Well! and what does 
that spell?’ asked the teacher. As he 
paused for a reply to this unanswerable 
question, he espied a larger boy doing 
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something wrong, and looking sternly at 
him, uttered his name in tones of reproof,— 
‘Christopher Frazer/’ The little fellow 
thought this was the pronunciation of his 
‘be, you, ess, eye, etc.’, and meekly repeated 
‘Christopher Frazer!’ We laughed,—and 
yet that jumble of the zames of the letters 
sounds as much like Christopher Frazer as 
it does like business.” 

We refer those who desire to know more 
fully Ex-President Hill’s views upon this 
subject, to “The True Order of Studies,” 
chapter on “ Language.” 


2. The Need of a Phonetic Alphabet. 


In view of the confusion that exists in 
English spelling,—a confusion that has 
always been recognized by scholars,—many 
reforms have been suggested to remedy 
the defect. It would be contrary to the 
purpose of this book to enter into the his- 
tory of the spelling-reform movement 
started some years ago in England by 
Isaac Pitman, and since carried to greater 
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perfection in that country and the United 
States. The labors of Lepsius, Bell, Ellis, 
and Haldeman, it may be said, have been 
particularly fruitful of good results in this 
direction. 

The fundamental principle of all pure 
phonetic representation is that each sound 
shall have a symbol, and that no symbol 
shall be used for any sound besides its own. 
There would thus never be doubt as to how 
a sound is represented, nor as to the sound 
for which a symbol stands. 

In view of what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, it is evident that our present 
method of spelling fulfils neither of these 
conditions. The question may very prop- 
erly be asked: What assistance would 
phonetic representation render to pronunci- 
ation? The following is our answer. The 
pronunciation of words is an oral affair—a 
matter of spoken language. Whenspoken 
language is represented to the eye it is 
done by means of symbols, and from the 
interpretation of these symbols the correct 
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pronunciation or the rendering of the proper 
sounds in due order is supposed to be de- 
rived. But unless the characters or letters 
are the unvarying representatives of certain 
definite sounds, the correct pronunciation 
cannot be indicated to the eye. On this 
account it follows that ¢he relation ts very 
intimate between phonetic representation and 
correct pronunciation. 


3. Necessity for Diacritical Marks. 


Owing to the inadequacy of the letters 
of our alphabet to properly represent the 
sounds of the English language, it has been 
found necessary to devise a system of ad- 
ditional signs—a supplementary alphabet 
in fact—that shall indicate with greater ex- 
actness the proper pronunciation of words. 

In many classes of educational books— 
spellers, readers, grammars, and diction- 
aries—diacritical marks are much _ used, 
indeed are indispensable to a _ proper 
treatment of the subject. There are many 
different systems in use, but the one most 
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widely employed is found in Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. As being the 
system most in use among the American 
people, we shall here present it in full. 

It should be observed that the system in 
use in Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
does not differ very materially from the one 
herein described. As to the several large 
dictionaries that are now in process of pub- 
lication, it is impossible to say which, ifany 
of them, will eventually become the stand- 
ard. In any case, it would take a long 
time for them to entirely supplant Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which has found its way 
into so many thousands of families, schools, 
and libraries. 

4. The Diacritical Marks Used in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

To use Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary for purposes of pronunciation, it is 
necessary to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the diacritical marks and their proper 
uses. At the foot of each folio in that 
book will be found a list of letters and 
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words introducing the diacritical marks in 
use upon the pages above. By making 
use of words extremely familiar, and whose 
pronunciation is universally known, it be- 
comes easy to identify the proper sound 
with its proper symbol, and a transference 
of this sound to any word in which the 
sign occurs is easily accomplished. 

The signs or marks are used both for 
vowels and consonants, and may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

' The macron — 

The breve u 


) The circumflex a 


I 
2 

(1) Powel 4) The single dot ° 

5 

6 

7 


( 

( 
Ge OTES. (5) The double dot * 

(6) The tilde or wave u» 

(7) The bar - 

( 


1) The single dot ° 


2) The tilde or wave 
(2) Consonant t3} hae t 


Marks. (4) The dotted bar + 
(5) The cedilla 4 


1. Vowel Marks. 


Diacritical Marks. 


1. The macron (—).—This sign consists 
of a short horizontal line placed over a 
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vowel or digraph, and indicates that this 
vowel or digraph is the symbol of a long 
sound, so called. 

The following are its uses : 


a — 4, like a in ale. 
le ee weve 
Pa, 9 Ca Ores 
6=06, “ o “old. 
u =o, a tees 
Q == yu,” u “ser 
y= 1, Yaa 


00, == 00,'“' 00“ Ogzes 

Note.—In ¢hzs work t is used in only 
the first of the above two methods. 

2. The breve (u).—This sign consists of a 
curved line placed over a vowel or digraph, 
and indicates that this vowel or digraph is 
the symbol of a short sound, so called. 

The following are its uses : 


a, like a in at. 
6 ce ebb 
To one 
65°", 0) Seam 


Oc mc Oc Ax 


ol tl ll 
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| 


ii, like u in up. 
Bp Wyss se yst. 
YO = 00, “ oo “ wool. 


Rete 
I 


3. The circumflex (s)—This sign con- 
sists of a caret placed over a vowel. 
The following are its uses: | 


a = 4, like a im fare. 
eneaanuis i eo ‘ere: 
6 = 6, “ o “ order. 
ieee, uy “< urge. 


4. The single dot (:).—This sign is placed 
at times over, and at others under, the 
vowel whose sound it indicates. 

The following are its uses : 


4 = 4, like a in ask. 
fey Vals what. 
ou,“ oO * other, 
0 = 00,“ o “ wolf. 
m= Oo, “sw ‘© bull. 


5. The double dot (*:).—This sign is placed 
at times over, and at others under, the 
vowel whose sound it indicates. 

The following are its uses : 
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4 <= 4d, like’a in’arm 
== 6, i (Saye 
tot; eee 
Q =00,“ oO“ prove 
1. ==.60, “aes 


6. The tilde or wave (~ ).—This sign 
consists ofa horizontal wave-like line placed 
over the vowel whose sound it indicates. 

The following are its uses : 


é, like e in ermine. 
, © 4 irksome; 


met 
! 
Ce 


7. The bar (—).—This sign is placed un- 
der the vowel whose sound it indicates. 
Its one use is the following : 


e = 4, like e in prey. 
2. Consonant Marks, 


I. The single dot (:).—This sign is placed 
over the consonant whose sound it indi- 
cates. 

Its one use is the following : 


& = j, like g in gin. 
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2. The tilde or wave ( .» ).—This sign is 
placed over the consonant whose sound it 
indicates. 

Its one use is the following : 


fi = ny, like n in cafion. 
3. The bar (—-).—This sign is placed 
over, under, and through the consonant or 


digraph whose sound it indicates. 
The following are its uses : 


piano, like g in get. 


mae, on.» linger. 
een Cc, f call, 
eyoaik;.“ ch“ chorus. 


th = th, “ th “ thy. 


4. The dotted bar (-).—This sign con- 
sists of a horizontal line with a dot placed 
over it. It is placed under the letter whose 
sound it indicates. 

The following are its uses : 

s = Z, like s in has. 
Sea x “+ exist. 


5. The cedilla (5).—This sign, shaped 
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somewhat like the figure 5, is an importa- 
tion from the Spanish, and is a diminutive 
of the Greek letter “zeta.” It is used only 
under the letter c. 

The following are its uses : 


ch = sh, like ch in chaise. 
Cis 's,5) Sb) ees feeae: 


3. The Use of Italics. 

£, z, 0, when printed in italics in Web- 
ster, are regarded as silent letters; but 
when an entire word is so printed, it 
merely denotes that it is one derived from 
some foreign language, either ancient or 
modern, and is as yet scarcely anglicized. 
We refer the reader to the Principles of 
Pronunciation, ‘“ Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary,” p. xli., for a fuller considera- 
tion of the diacritical marks and their uses, 

Note.—That slight modification in the 
use of these marks, that we have found it 
necessary to make in the somewhat simpler 
system adopted in this book, will be found 
given on p. 187. 
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5. Concluding Remarks. 


From what has been previously said in 
this chapter the reader must now be aware 
that every letter of the English alphabet 
is the symbol of more than one sound. It 
is also true that numberless combinations 
of letters are employed to represent the 
simple and diphthongal sounds of the 
language. 

An effort has been made in the table on 
p- 122 to present all the letters and groups 
of letters so used, together with the sounds 
for which they stand. 

Not only is each letter the symbol of more 
than one sound, but each sound is repre- 
sented in more than one way, in some 
instances in as many as eighteen. 

An effort has also been made, in the 
table on p. 143, to show the different ways 
in which the articulate sounds are repre- 
sented in the English language. The frs¢ 
table is for a person reading, who may meet 
with a symbol, and may desire to know 
what sound it represents. The second table 
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is for a person writing, who may wish yo 
know by what symbol a certain sound is 
represented. 

In the frst instance the person has the 
symbol, and desires to know what sounds 
it represents; in the second he has the 
sound, and desires to know the symbols by 
which it is denoted. 

In the first table the symbols are classi- 
fied as to form (single symbols, double 
symbols, etc.). 

In the second table the symbols are clas- 
sified as to use—that is, as the representa- 
tives of the articulate sounds. 

The two tables supplement each other, 
and will furnish a most instructive com- 
mentary upon the perplexing condition of 
English spelling. These lists might have 
been indefinitely extended by the use of 
proper names, a few only of which have 
been inserted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SYMBOLS CLASSIFIED ACCORD. 
ING TO FORM, WITH THE USES 
moO WHICH THEY ARE PUT. 


1. Introductory. 


Tuis list of symbols has been prepared 
for the purpose of showing the different 
ways in which the letters of the alphabet 
are employed to represent the articulate 
sounds. It is of service to a person read- 
_ ing, who may desire to know for what 
sound or sounds any symbol (either simple 
or compound) may stand. 

These symbols are classified as to form 
(single, double, etc.); in the table the sym- 
bol is given first, and then the sounds 
which it represents. These sounds are ac- 
companied by illustrative words, in which 
the symbols will be found to occur. 


I2t 


2 


{22 
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2. The Symbols Classified as to Form. 


I. Single Symbols. 


Illustrative Word, 


ask 

at 

care 

any 

ale 
wander 
salt 

all 

bat 
oceanic 
cede 

cat 
violoncello 
dot 
sergeant 
there 
met 

re 
English 


Symbol, Sound. 
a stands for 4 as in arm 
a a 
a ih a 
a a a 
a ae é 
a sf a 
a se fe) 
a is (0) 
a “ 6 
b « b 
Cc ts sh 
c “ Ss 
c « k 
Cc od ch 
d 4 d 
e me a 
e : a 
c é 
e se a 
e ‘s i 
e 5 é 


me 
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Symbol. ; Sound. Illustrative Word. 
e stands for € as in ermine 
aes | 
ie foot 
“ Germinal 
= Bot 
“gin 
“« suggest ( Wed.) 
eighth 
1 hat 
“squirrel ( Wor.) 
ey LL 
ns Mnacwine 
squirrel ( We0.) 
a mtrth 
“ genius 
ice ; 
« hallelujah 
“| jambeux 
get 
to Kit 
“ surveillance 


« lad 


ss man 


eee dice ecto) ogee goto: (tats) vane ee Ete teen i 0 OG 0a mR 


53 °7°< Pie? ma Rx oO“ ow oe ao Nm < 


_ 

— 

~ 
a 
a 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
n stands for ng as in pink 
n oS n an 
fe) “ 1 “women 
fe) st fe) See NO’ 
oO ss 6 Bas 16-3 
oO a é «©: “fork 
oO as 6 “ whole 
oO ) <> ole 
oO u 60°.“ 7 awele 
fe) * Coie Oas 
fe) tf a “ worm 
fe) ive *)) SOn 
oO = ow “ accomptant 
fe) id Wil." one 
Po Se OD ON ae 
q Bs ke of). sqeees 
r < r ‘Sh tat 
s ee zh “ measure 
s ee Zz “9 COSY; 
s “ sh “ sugar 
s § Ss ‘Sau 
t 4 zh =“ — transition 
t as sh “ negotiate 
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Symbol. 


Sound. 


Illustrative Word. 


t stands for ch as in nature 


“cc 


6s 


66 


6 


66 


6é 


66 


6é 


66 


ity 


“cc 


66 


66 


66 


“ce 


6é 


Poa nH eM Mee oe eee ck ce cee 


“< 
re 


5 
3 


SS ees o AQ 


NZ < 


oye xe ooo ae 
1 < a! of 


me 4 
nn N 


2) 


> 


“6 


“cc 


tan 

bury 
busy 
bull 

tufa 
urge 

up 
guano 
lieutenant 
tube 

use 

vow 
now 

wet 
Xanthus 
exist — 
luxury 
wax 
Tyrwhitt 
nymph 
myrtle 
yet 


Ur 
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Illustrative Word, 


azure 
zone 
mezzo 
waltz 


mezzanine 
(Cull) 


2. Double Symbols. 


Illustrative Word, 


aa stands for 4 as in bazaar 


“cc 


(a9 


Isaac 
Aaron 
dizresis 
mzlstrom 
Ceesar 
ah! 

plaid 

fair 

said 

aid 
certain 
plait (coll. ) 


Symbol. Sound. 
y stands for i as in my 
Z is zh 
Zz a z 
Z 3 d 
Hs sf Ss 
Z rs t 

Symbol. Sound. 
aa as a 
aa $ a 
ae Ae é 
ae rs a 
ae + é 
ah Ks a 
ai és af 
al és a 
al tf é 
al és a 
ai v4 i 
at a é 
ai ¢ i 


aisle 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
al stands for 4 as in calm 
al “ a -* © salmon 
al fs é > fale 
ao fs a “2 gaol 
ao a fo) “ extraordinary 
au as a 2 taunt 
au is a «~~ draught 
au S a a oauge 
au tf 6 sauce 
au 0 “ mauve 
aw 6 CON PAAR 
ay 2H é€ ““S ‘Says 
ay is a eo bay 
ay i i « — Monday 
ay : c quay, 
ay , i PO ay) 
bb oi b «> ebb 
bd “ d “ — bdellium 
be i eo Poclebe 
bh iS mo 4 bhang 
bt < t “doubt 
cc Z k “ succumb 
ce s Z « — suffice 
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Symbol. 
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Sound. 


Tllustrative Word. 


ce stands for sh as in cetaceous 


ce 
ch 
ch 
ch 
ch 
ci 

ck 
ct 

CZ 


“cs 


S 


(a3 


46 


sauce 
Norwich 
chaise 
chyle 

chin 
social 
clock 
indict 

Czas 

odd 
bromide 
judgment 
dhoorra 
soldier 
Dnieper 
Windsor 
Stadtholder 
heart 
pear 
bread 
break 
beat 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
ea stands for 4 as in ocean 
ea st é “ earth 
ed cs d “ ‘preyed 
ed af t “gasped 
ee te a! “eer 
ee a « — mélée 
ee ee i «been 
ee # é “« feet 
eh e a on eh! 
el es a «their 
el ee é «heifer 

el Ae a coe veil 
el a i “ forfeit 
ei é “seize 
el “ i "height 
el as ] «mantel 
en a n LC eseven 
€0 evie* “\Teopard 
eo gs ey.“ tpeople 
eo a 6 “> George 
eo _ 6 “yeoman 
€0 fs Wee oladungeon 
€0 . ow “ Macleod 
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Symbol. 


eo stands for 


eu 
eu 
eu 
ew 
ew 
ew 
cy 
ey, 
cy 
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Sound. 


as: ‘in 


Illustrative Word. 
feodal 
rheumatism 
connoisseur 
neuter 

sew 

strew 

new 

eyre 

they 
monkey 
key 

eying 

safe 

staff 

often 

rouge 
range 

©ss 
exaggerate 
ghost 

laugh 
hough 
hiccough 


Symbol. 


gi stands for j as in 


gl 
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“c 


Sound. 


l 


a" 3 me Oe RS ak Be ec ee GN) 


Tlustrative Word. 
giaour 
intaglio 
apothegm 
gnash 
guinea 

herb 


~ John 


humble 
carriage 
friend 
sieve 
field 

vie 
devil 
cousin 
cushion 
bilious 


- Louis 


lake 

khan 
knee 
Guildford 
should 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
le stands for 1 as in mantle 
I e l “« tally 
In H ] «kiln 
mb e m° © «plumb 
me f m oe same 
mm . m ‘“ rammed 
mn i n ‘mnemonics 
mn < mo" ion 
mp as n  “ > comptroller 
nd ‘f ng “ handkerchief 
nd “4 n «“ handsome 
ne x n “done 
ng ‘ ng’ << hsimg 
nn a n ob Ah 
nw 4 n “ Greenwich 
oa és }é “« © broad 
oa “ 6 $64 CORE 
oa ‘S (0) ‘roam 
oa ‘ Q “> cupboasd 
oe ‘s € ) “ ) @aiaae 
oe . é  “  cesophagus 
oe 13 ) “ hoe 
oe ss oo ‘ shoe 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 


oe stands for t as in does 

oh a 6 eeiGy tant 

oi . i “tortoise ° 
oi i ti “porpoise 
oi es Oi. “a, fom 

ol “ pio) 18 i} yolk 

oo = fe) <<" door 

oo gf oo. “) foot 

rere) OOF) moon 
oo ee ti «4 blood 
os i fe) “Grosvenor 
ot ‘ ey iy depot 
ou ‘s 6) 2 lough 
ou ff Oo. SY cough 
ou s oa bought 
ou ¥ 6 “oy poultry 
ou a re) “shoulder 
ou oo “ ~ would 
ou Gor ™ = group 
ou s He 4 journey 
ou a u “ touch 
ou ty WwW as zouave 
ou of ow out 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
ow stands for 6 as in knowledge 
ow es OT Se 
OW iis ui 6 gallows 
ow i ow “ crowd 
oy i Ol’! “oyster 
pb As b.”. © (cupboened 
pe “ DOS Gate 
ph e vv. “>. Stephter 
ph y f «philosophy 
ph tf p° “) naphtihe 
pn ¢ n “ pneumonia 
PRT p “happy 
ps ‘s s “psalm 
pt i t “  ptisan 
qu é k  “ ) coquette 
re . r 7} SR CORE 
rh 4 r < irheuns 
tr i ® “oO hariy 
rt ix r “mortgage 
rw # r «Norwich 
Sc ‘¢ sh ‘“ conscientious 
SC iD s “’" sctenge 
sc i k “viscount 
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Symbol. 

se stands 

se of 

se ‘s 
sh ? 
sh se 
sh “4 
sl 6 
sn ae 
sp - 
ss Y 
ss ey 
ss rT] 
ss + 
st i 
st « 
sw of 
SW i 
te fs 
th e 
th - 
th st 
ti A 


tl 66 


Sound. 
for z as 
sh 


— — *W) 


Illustrative Wora. 


ease 
nauseous 
tortoise 
dishonor 
shelf 
cuish 
island 
puisne 
raspberry 
abscission 
hussar 
mission 
stress — 
mistletoe 
gristle 
Chiswick 
sword 
minute 
then 
thing 
thyme 
captious 
Christian 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
tl stands for 1 as in bristly 
tt ¢ t ree 
tw af t s*) CWO 
ua c i“ | souare 
ua * a “guarantee 
ua 1 a ““ mantua 
ue # © | guest 
ue sf é «Portuguese 
ue oe 60° wits 
ue ss és “. suetaon 
ue i a “. Sti 
uh “‘ Q':) “/a bund 
ui i i “guinea 
ui a 60° °“' 4 bruit 
ui “s i «guile 
ui es a8 6S yet 
uy i i « — plaguy 
uy 7 oo “ Schuylkill 
uy % i of eats 
ve cs VS hae 
VV ‘ Vo) © 0 ones 
wr r “  -wrong 


x1 ‘6 ksh. “ noxious 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
ye stands for i as in rye 
ze ae Zz >“ froze 
zi a ga‘) glazier 
zz “ Z «buzz 


3. Triple Symbols. 


Symbol, Sound. Illustrative Word. 
alf stands for 4 as in halfpenny 
aoh “ 0) io! Piaraoll 
aul c foe) fo canlk, 
aut 4“ 6) «  hautboy 
aux 4 O° > fauxspas 
awe ad 6 < awe 
aye ne a “prayer (petition) 
aye te a “aye (always) 
aye «“ i fy aye (yes) 
cch ‘ k “Bacchus 
che «6 k “ache 
chm “ fim. drachm 
chs is Sn...“ ou tuchsia 
cht - t «« -yacht 
ckb “ b “ ~~ Cockburn 
cle « ] “ muscle 
equ 43 ieee ee Jacquer 


& 
/ 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
dge stands for j as in fledge 
ddh YT ds © Buddies 
dne $s n ‘“ Wednesday 
eau ‘ i “— beaufin 
eau 6.6 (beam 
eau Y fi.“ sbeauty 
eaw Hi u “  mea.w 
eew of oo ‘“ leeward 
eig i i “foreign 
elg : é “. -selpanten: 
eoi J oi <“  burgeois 
eou a u ‘t gorgeous 
eui . Qo “fae 
eye : i CO eae 
ght t * o brigisg 
gue oy 9) “ee tg ie 
hei i a 5° Soe there 
ieu as je “dies 
iew ‘ Oe ieee 
lle a «belle 
Mine, ahd m “‘“ programme 
mpb in m “  Campper 
oei id i “ — eeiliad ( Wor.), 


Symbol. 


ois 
ois 
ous 
owe 
ppe 
pph 


pse 
psh 


que 
rps 
rrh 
rwh 
sch 
sch 
sle 
sme 
sne 
sth 
sth 
tch 
the 
tle 
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tag 


6c 


Sound. 


merge 8 al 


oeu stands for G as in 
i 
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Illustrative Word. 


Manoeuvre 


chamois 
chamois 


rendezvous 


owe 
steppe 
sapphire 
pseudo 
pshaw 
oblique 
corps 
catarrh 
Tyrwhitt 
schorl 
schism 
isle 
disme 
demesne 
asthma 
isthmus 
patch 
breathe 
bristle 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
tth stands for th as in Matthew 
tzs ¥ s “  britzska 
ual sf l « -victual 
uet ts a bouqt@er 
uoi sf é ““ turquoise 
ven ‘ n “  sévennigne 


4. Quadruple Symbols. 


Symbol. Sound, Illustrative Word. 
aout stands for 60 as in caoutchouc 
augh : 6 «fate nt 

eice e é “« (Ueieester 
eigh “4 4  “) sien 
ngue 3 ng “' tongue 
orce & oo ‘“ Worcester 
ouce i 5 “ Gloucester 
ough ‘ 6 6 ¢  demem 
ough ts oo “ through 
ough sf ow “ — slough 
ough dk “ hough 
ough ee of “ cough 
ough i tf “ Tegan 


ough ee up ‘“  hiccough 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
phth stands for th as in phthisis 
phth a t «  phthisic 


5. Quintuple Symbols. 
Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
ougha stands for 60 as in brougham 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SYMBOLS CLASSIFIED AR 
USE, ‘WITH THE FORMS THA 
THEY ASSUM#S 


1. Introductory. 


Tuis list of symbols has been prepared 
for the purpose of showing the different 
ways in which the elementary sounds are 
represented by the letters of the English 
alphabet. It is of service to a person who 
may desire to know by what symbol or 
symbols any given sound is represented. 

The symbols here given are classified as 
to use; that is, as the representatives of 
the articulate sounds. The sounds are 
given in the order of their consideration 
in Chapter V., followed by the letters and 
combinations of letters used to represent 
them. The letters are in every case accom- 
panied by words illustrating their use. 
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The present table and the one on p. 122 
contain exactly the same number of items, 
since they are simply two different classi- 
fications of the same symbols. It may be 
here remarked that the number of symbols 
given is 226. 


2. The Symbols Classified as to Use. 


t. Symbols Representing Single Sounds. 


Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
a is represented by a as in arm 

a We e i "sergeant 
a i aan i)> bagaar 
a x PN Cae 9 

a - abunnr @ ean 

oa. au taunt 

a a ea “ heart 

a es ua “ guard - 
a i a Mask 

a ¢ au “ draught 
a “2 a eet 

4 . aay 2) Isaac 

a ‘ aiuhees:. Blaid 

4 ze abe Salmon 
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2 


« 


> > Oo AP o> > o> A» A> 6 


Dc Me Me Me Me Ok Me MW Me MO > 


MO MO 


Sound, 


Symbol. 
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Illustrative Word. 


is represented by ua as in guarantee 


a 


£6 


oe 


“ 


care 
there 
Aaron 
fair 

pear 
eer 

their 
eyre 
prayer (petition) 
heir 

any 

met 
squirrel or.) 
bury 
Tyrwhitt 
dizeresis 
said 

says 
bread 
heifer 
leopard 
friend 


tee ]] 
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¢ 


Illustrative Word. 


guest 
Leicester 
ale 

re 
melstrom 
aid 

gaol 
gauge 
bay 
break 
mélée 

eh! 

veil 

they 
halfpenny 
aye (always) 
bouquet 
neigh 
English 
ill 


women 


Sound. Symbol. 
é is represented by oe as in C&dipus 
€ és ue 
. es eice 
a = a 
a - e 
a g ae 
es ai 
a ao 
a A au 
a 2 ay 
a fe ea 
a . ee 
a eh 
a - el 
a * ey 
a e alf 
a iy aye 
a fs uct: 
a - eigh 
i ef e 
i ‘ i 
i fe oO 
i ¢ u 


busy 
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6c 


6c 
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Illustrative Word. 


certain 
Monday 
been 
forfeit 
monkey 
carriage 
sieve 
tortoise 
guinea 
plaguy 
beaufin 
foreign 
chamois 
me 
machine 
Ceesar 
plait (coll.) 
quay 
beat 
feet 
seize 


Sound, Symbol. 
i is represented by y as in nymph 
i es ai 
i eS ay 
{ A ee 
i as el 
i « ey 
i ~ ia 
i as ie 
i “ ol 
i a ul 
i d uy 
i ss eau 
i 4 eig 
i * ois 
é re (e 
é ca 1 
é # ae 
é as ai 
€ : ay 
eC 4 ea 
é ve ee 
é ef el 
‘e % eo 


people 
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Sound, 
eS 
é “ 
é 6 
é 86 
é 66 
é ‘6 
é “6 
ro) 66 
ro “6 
re) 66 
: re) 66 
5 $< 
6 
fo) 66 
6 “ 
6 66 
re) 66 
6 “6 
6 “ 
6 “ 
6 ‘“ 
re) “ 
6 ‘cs 


“os. 


Symbol. 


ey 
ie 


Illustrative Word. 
is represented by is as in Louis 


key 

field 
cesophagus 
Portuguese 
seignior 
turquoise 
wander 

not 

lough 
knowledge 
Gloucester 
salt 

dog 

cough 

all 

fork 

talk 
extraordi™'y 
sauce 

awl 

George 
broad 
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Illustrative Word. 


caulk 
awe 
faugh 
whole 
coat 
yolk 


Sound, Symbol. 

6 is represented by ou as in bought 
fo) 3 aul 

fe) - awe 

6 ‘i augh 

6 4 fo) 

0 . oa 

) v ol 

6 3 ou 


ocr Oo. Cr or Co Go oS cr oo Oo 
OueGmon On On 1O: On Om @> HieO 
g ole ee Ao) tS a(t Oe Ot 


fe) ts aoh 
(6) ef aut 
fe) es aux 


poultry 
old 
mauve 
yeoman 
sew 
roam 
hoe 

oh! 
door 
Grosvenor 
depot 
shoulder 
grow 
Pharaoh 
hautboy 
faux-pas 
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Sound. Symbol, Illustrative Word. 
6 is represented by eau as in beau 

(6) sg owe “ owe 

6) i ough“ dough 

00 if fe) ae Volt 

fore) a u “bull 

reXe) es 60.3" © foot 

reXe) . ou — would 

reXe) orce “ Worcester 
00 6 fe) A dG 

roXe) a u lee cose 

(oXe) 4 Ww “> NOW: 

60 ¥ eu. “ rheumatism 
(oxo) 3 CWie tn Estrew: 

00 ger) i shoe 

oo - GO) ais PINOOn 

00 Onis i i eroup 

rele) sf ue © rue 

rere) Re Oi 1 Benit 

60 i uy ‘“ Schuylkill 
00 e eew “ leeward 
60 ous “ rendezvous 
00 "4 aout “  caoutchouc 
60 ie ough“ through 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
60 is represented by ougha as in brougham 
a “ fe) “worm 

a . u “Utes 

a ‘ eu ‘“ connoisseur 
a t oa ‘“ cupboard 
a “ ou ‘“ journey 

a ef eui “  fauteuil 

ui tt i “squirrel 

u ry oO “| (SON 

ti u ct ap 

uv ‘i ea“ | }océaa 

i i eo 6“ | Sdanvenn 
ti ° hu <“ humble 

ti cs io “ ~ cushion 

u i oe “ does 

ii “ oi “ porpoise 
ui # oo “blood 

u fs ou “ > tomeH 

ti o ow “ gallows 

a fy eou “ gorgeous 
é es e “ermine 

é “ i «  aieth 

é ‘ y “ Sayetle 
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Sound. 


Symbol. 


Illustrative Word. 


é is represented by ea as in earth 


(zs 


“cs 


“cc 


its 


“< 


eee se tt Ee eg Se ed mm 


he 


Op So 
@ 


—e ht 


° 


=e 


6 


herb 
guerdon 
genius 
hallelujah 
yet 
surveillance 
bilious 
guano 
wet 
zouave 
rat 

core 
rheum 
hurry 
mortgage 
Norwich 
wrong 
corps 
catarrh 
Tyrwhitt 
lad 


mantel 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
] is represented by gl as in intaglio 

] “ il «devil 

] x Id “ Guildford 
] é le “ mantle 

] a ll “tally 

] ‘s In Vie 

] $5 sl “  ‘ieland 

] . tl “ bristly 

] i cle ‘“ muscle 

] lle “belle 

] #6 sle “ isle 

] i tle “bristle 

] ‘ ual  )ayietead 
ng is nO aes 

ng si nd “  thandeer*- 
ng ae ng “See 

ng ‘8 ngue ‘“ tongue 

n 4 n «ian 

n : dn “ Dinteper 
n x en ‘“  iseven 

n i gn ‘“ gnash 

n ¢ hn “ John 

n ‘3 in “ “@ougmr 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
nis represented by kn as in knee 

n a mn ‘“ mnemonics 
n ‘i mp “ comptroller 
n Ks nd “ handsome 
n “ ne “ done 

n a noe ohn 

n us nw“ Greenwich 
n i pn ‘“ pneumonia 
n ot che | -puisne 

n i dne “ Wednesday 
n ts sne “ demesne 

n ‘“ ven “  sevennight 
m s m “ man 

m ! gm “ apothegm 
m s mb “ plumb 

m. if mer same 

m a mm ‘“ rammed 
m ff mn‘  limn 

m as chm ‘“  drachm 

m mme‘“ programme 
m mpb “ Campbell 
m de sme “  disme 

zh «“ oe) et. Germinal 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
zh is represented by j as in jambeux 
zh « S ‘measure 
zh “ t “transition 
zh 5 Z “azure 

zh f ge “ itenge 

zh y: ss ‘“  abscission 
zh 3 zi eee 

Z . Ss r rosy 

Z ha x | ens 
Zz; a Z t zone 

ws . ce (Oe Jeane 

Zz 2 cz Sa 

LZ x ds ‘ Windsor 
Z yy Se). as ease 

Zz . sh ‘“ dishonor 
z sp“ raspberry 
Zz ‘s ss “. jhussar 

z xe st ‘“ mistletoe 
Zz “ sw “ ° Chiswick 
Z « ze “ froze 

Zz ce zz* ai 

y 4 sth “  @gthia 
th $ th “iim 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
th is represented by the as in breathe 

Vv e tems ont OP 

Vv s Mot vow 

v w ph)? Stephen 
v Ms vei)! have 

Vv ? wv ON haivy 

g . NO ee 

g : aii 44 

g “ ot |) ghost 

g . gu “ guinea 

g < gue“ fugue 

j ae 2 

Bs jet 

j . ch “ (‘Norwich 
j ¥ dg “ judgment 
j Mt dis: “soldier 

j « ger!) Urange 

j oo exaggerate 
j ft gi “  giaour 

j dge “ fledge 

d 5 dart) Ot 

d 2 _ g “ suggestive.) 
d "g Zee. Mezzo 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
d is represented by bd as in bdellium 
d as dd “ “odd 

d , de ‘“ bromide 
d “ dh “  dhoorra 
d > ed “  “préyed 

d ee Id “* “ehienme 

d Ks ddh “ Buddhist 
b ‘ b Stairs 

b i bb “ Vebe 

b x be “| *aebe 

b “ bh “  bhang 

b se pb “ cupboard 
b ss ckb “ Cockburn 
sh 4 c “ ‘Oceana 
sh as Ss “- ‘sige 

sh 4g t ‘“* ‘negogate 
sh «e ce ‘“ cetaceous 
sh s ci“ — ‘SGermm 

sh as ch “> "chame 

sh as sc “ %¢@nseten «* 
sh cs se ‘“  mauseous 
sh ms sh “ 7aieus 


n 
az 
n 
n 


mission 
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Sound, Symbol. Illustrative Word, 
sh is represented by ti as in captious 
sh us chs “ fuchsia 
sh ‘ psh “  pshaw 
sh 6 sch “ — schorl 

S as Cc “ cede 

Ss ee S ia) sat 

Ss ps Zz “3 waltz 

iS} es ce 3 sauce 

s ke ps “psalm 

Ss es sc “ — science 
S sf se “ tortoise 
S ee sh © euish 

Ss e ss “ stress 

S ss Stes) “%. woristle 
S “ sw“ wsword 

S si pse ‘© » pseudo 
S « sch ‘ <~schism 
S ie sth , “ ‘isthmus 
Ss ‘“ tzs “ ~britzska 
th « h “eighth 
th i fie. . thing 
th « th. “* ~i:Matthew 


th $f phth «  phthisis 
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Sound, Symbol. 


Illustrative Word. 


f is represented by f as in foot 


Ee met we Dam Bit a et 9 ig Das Belg ak a Plies ene Dies Wile Eons Ti Bien. 
oO 
2. 


lieutenant 
safe 
staff 
often 
laugh 
philosophy 
sapphire 
cat 

kit 
queen 
succumb 
chyle 
clock 
hough 
lake 
khan 
coquette 
viscount 
Bacchus 
ache 
lacquer 
oblique 
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Sound, Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
ch is represented by c as in violoncello 
ch fs t “or nature 

ch i; oh GUM aL Vela ttat 

ch 3) Eoin) a conristian 
ch ? fern) “paces 

t : t ay bbe 

t 3 zZ “ mezzanine 
3 4 bt « * doubt “"” 
t . coy Pi tindict 

t : dt <“ — stadtholder 
t Y ed t's’ easped 

t pe pt). “ ‘ptisan 

t + te’, “minute 

t ys thie. mthyme 

t 4 tee se) Mute 

t . bee Th I EWO 

t s echt." [yacht 

t is ght. “ ‘bright 

t si phth “ — phthisic 

P oe cs) Pin 

p 7 gh “  hiccough 
p i Dem 3) ) tape 

p ss ph “naphtha 
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Sound. Symbol. Illustrative Word, 
p is represented by pp as in happy 

P } ppe “ steppe 

h a hae 


2. Symbols Representing Double Sounds, 


Sound, Symbol. Illustrative Word. 
i is represented by i as in ice 

i i y ee |) 

i i ai“ Aaiele 

i rf ay “(eae 

i x ei “ | (hepa 

i i ey “ evan 

i ie ie 

i f ui“ |. oe 

i ‘f uy “ Soa 

i 4 ye “aye 

i aye “ aye (yes) 
i i eye * ie 

i af oei “ = ceiliad Wor, 
oi if co “ Jom 

oi 15 oy “ ‘eyster 

oi Se ai! eoi “  burgeois 


oi “ ois “ chamois 
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Sound, Symbol. Illustrative Word, 

ow is represented byo as in accomptant 

ow “ eo ‘“ Macleod 

Ow sf OU es out 

ow a ow “ crowd 

ow - ough“ slough 

a ak u « tube 

ct ‘ eo" feodal 

a ig Cup ae neuter 

a oy ew “ new 

a ag ua “ mantua 

a ai Wea a true 

a . tho i buh 

a bs Wire suit 

a is eau “ beauty 

a ee eaw ‘“ meaw 

a 4 ieu “lieu 

a # iew “ view 

a ss oeu “ manceuvre 

3. Symbols Representing a Few Extra Combinations 
of Sounds. 

Sound. Symbol, Illustrative Word, 


5k is represented by ough as in hough 
of a ough “ cough 
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Sound. 


Symbol. 


Illustrative Word. 


uf is represented by ough as in rough 


up sf 
wt $s 
gz ' 
k-sh me 
k-sh ce 
ks 4 


ough “ 
@) ce 
x “e 


hiccough 
one 

exist 
luxury 
noxious 
wax 

use 


CUAPTER (X. 


RULES AND SUGGESTIONS — BOTH 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL—FOR BE- 
COMING PROFICIENT IN ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION. 


I. Introductory. 


Tuus far in the consideration of our sub- 
ject, we have dealt only with its facts and 
principles. It is now our intention to de- 
velop from this positive knowledge a set 
of rules or directions that shall enable the 
reader to make a practical application of 
what has preceded. We shall first give a 
résumé of the steps thus far taken, and also 
of the manner in which we have led up to 
the present chapter. 

After the “Introduction,” (Chap. I.), in 
which we endeavored to make evident the 
importance of the subject of pronunciation 
and the method of treating it adopted in 
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this book, we proceeded to consider the 
“ Physical Nature of Sound.” This was 
followed by a general consideration of the 
vocal organs and their use in the production 
of voice. “ Vocal Sounds in General ” were 
then touched upon, after which were con- 
sidered “English Sounds in Particular.” 
‘General Alphabetics,” or the means de- 
vised by mankind for representing articulate 
sounds, then received attention, and this 
was succeeded by a consideration of the 
methods in vogue in the English language. 
But since in English, owing to its un- 
phonetic character, over two hundred sym- 
bols are required to represent the forty-two 
elementary sounds, we in the next two 
chapters, classified these symbols,—in the 
one as to form, in the other as to use. 
This, then, is in substance the informa- 
tion furnished thus far by this book. Al- 
though rules may be superfluous, especially 
if the principles upon which they depend 
have already been presented, still since in 
nearly all matters, principles are liable to be 
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imperfectly apprehended, rules are, in gen- 
eral, necessary. On this account the pres- 
ent chapter has been prepared. 

We divide these rules into two parts,— 
General and Special, and arrange them in 
what seems to be the order of their rela- 
tive importance. 


2. General Rules. 


1. Learn to Distinguish the Elementary Sounds so as 
to easily Recognize them when Heard. 

This rule lies at the basis of all success in 
pronunciation. Unless a person is able to 
distinguish the elementary sounds, he is 
not prepared to take even the first steps 
in the art of pronunciation. Each sound 
should be so familiar to him as to have an 
identity of its own, and should under all 
circumstances be clearly and distinctly rec- 
ognized. This can be brought about only 
after much practice, and after the ear has 
been trained to the observation of delicate 
distinctions. Whatever other means may 
be adopted to attain skill in the art of pro- 
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nunciation, this discipline of the ear cannot 
be disregarded. We therefore insist upon 
its importance for all who may desire to 
become good in the pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue. To familiarize the reader 
with these sounds, we have discussed them 
somewhat fully in the chapter on “The 
Sounds of the English Language,” p. 53, 
where he will find each one given and sep- 
arately considered. 


2. Practice upon each Elementary Sound until it can 
be Easily Produced. 


This also is one of the most important 
directions to be observed. Not only should 
the elementary sounds be distinguished by 
the ear, but each one should be separately 
taken and practiced upon by the vozce until 
it can be given easily, distinctly, and with 
force. 

Pronunciation being “the art of giving 
in their proper order and with the proper 
accent, those articulate sounds that the cor- 
rect oral expression of a word demands,” it 
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follows that unless a person is able to give 
all of the sounds correctly, he will fail at the 
very outset. 

In practicing upon the sounds, care should 
be taken to vary them in intensity or loud- 
ness, in quantity or length, and in quality 
or timbre. It will also be well to notice 
the dividing line (or rather the absence of 
any) between any sound and its adjacent 
sounds ; to observe how one sound shades 
almost insensibly into others; and to 
recognize the fact that all vowel sounds are 
simply modifications of the Italian 4. 


3. Practice upon the More Difficult Combinations of 
Sounds. 


Having acquired skill in the production 
of the elementary sounds, all of the more 
difficult combinations of sounds, especially 
those terminal groups of consonants that are 
so often indistinctly uttered, should be 
thoroughly mastered. 

Such training will give one a command 
over articulation that can be attained in no 
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other way. It will impart vigor, flexibility, 
and precision to the organs of speech, and, 
in consequence, the vocal apparatus will 
respond to the action of the will with sur- 
prising readiness. Suitable lists of such 
combinations difficult of utterance may be 
found in many school Readers and in works 
on elocution. 


4. Practice upon Words Difficult of Articulation. 


We pass now from sounds to their com- 
binations in words. 

Words difficult of articulation should next 
receive attention. They should be prac- 
ticed upon until they can be smoothly and 
gracefully rendered. Lists of such words 
may be found in various books,—such as 
Spellers, Readers, works on elocution and 
on the training of the voice. 


5. Learn to Spell Words by Sound, or Phonetically. 

By this is meant the oral analysis of a 
word into its elementary sounds, and the 
recombining of these sounds into the word. 
This practice will assure a person that the 


we 
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word is composed of sounds, and not of 
letters, and that the letters are only an im- 
perfect set of symbols to represent the 
sounds in written language. 

Simple words should first be taken, and 
then more difficult ones, until one has 
acquired the ability to analyze any word 
with ease. Not only should the shorter 
words be taken, but even the longest that 
our language affords, such as philoprogeni- 
tiveness, incomprehensibilities, unconstitu- 
tionalities, deanthropomorphizations. But 
certain classes of short words, on account 
of their peculiar combinations of sounds, 
are much more difficult of utterance than 
the longer ones. They are such as sixths, 
twelfths, breadths, lengths, clothes, strengths, 
revokedst, thousandths, black’n’dst, etc. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale College, 
perhaps the leading American philologist, 
says: “The study of phonetics has long 
been coming forward into more and more 
prominence as an essential part of the study 
of language ; a thorough understanding of 
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the mode of production of alphabetic sounds, 
and of their relations to one another as 
determined by their physical character has 
become an indispensable qualification of a 
linguistic scholar, and he who cannot take 
to pieces his native utterance, and give a 
tolerably exact account of every item in it, 
lacks the true foundation on which every 
thing else should repose.” And yet no 
suitable book upon this subject can be 
found in the English language. 

6. Become Thoroughly Acquainted with the Diacriti- 


cal Marks in the Dictionary that you are 
in the habit of using. 


Every person interested in pronunciation 
should learn thoroughly the system of dia- 
critical marks that he most uses, and other 
systems in proportion as they are employed. 

Since Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
is, all things considered, the standard au- 
thority in matters of pronunciation in the 
United States, the system employed in its 
pages will probably be the one to be thor- 
oughly mastered. For this reason we have 
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given Webster’s system in this manual ; it 
will be found on p. 112. AA little attention 
to the matter, and some practice, will enable 
any one to employ it with ease. 

It is to be regretted that the leading or- 
thoépists have not agreed upon any system 
of indicating sounds. As it is, a person is 
obliged to become acquainted with as many 
different sets of diacritical marks as there 
are different authorities. In passing from 
one system to another in the consultation 
of authorities, one is reminded of the re- 
mark attributed to Voltaire concerning the 
former heterogeneous condition of the laws 
of France, to the effect that a person in 
travelling by post changed laws oftener 
than horses. 


47. Form the habit of Consulting the Dictionary in all 
Cases of Doubt. 


Having mastered the system of diacriti- 
cal marks, a person is now prepared to 
consult the dictionary intelligently for the 
proper pronunciation of all words concern- 
ing which he has doubt. 
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This practice cannot be too earnestly 
recommended. Let the habit be formed 
never to allow any doubtful word to pass 
without consulting theacknowledgedauthor- 
ity, either immediately or at the first oppor- 
tunity. It may at first prove irksome to 
interrupt one’s reading, or at times one’s 
conversation, to refer to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words concerning which 
one has doubt. But if persevered in, it will 
become a source of satisfaction, if not a 
positive pleasure. ? 

It is estimated that there are about 118,- 
ooo words in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary (edition of 1879), of which not 
more than 30,000 are in practical use. In 
all of Shakespeare’s productions, only about 
15,000 words are employed, and in Milton’s 
writings scarcely more than half so many. 
Cultivated people in general make use of 
about 5,000 words only; ordinary persons, 
of about 3,000; while some of the more 
illiterate classes manage to express their 
limited stock of ideas with as few as 5oo, 
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So that with most persons, the labor of 
looking up the pronunciation of doubtful 
words is much less formidable than one 
might imagine. But to render it as easy as 
possible, the dictionary should be close at 
hand, and not stowed away under a pile of 
books ; rather let it lie on the library table, 
or in some other place convenient of access. 
The book most frequently needed should 
not, as is too often the case, be kept in the 
most inaccessible place. The excellent 
practice with some, of allowing the diction- 
ary to lie open and ready for use, is on this 
account to be highly commended. 

8. Carefully Study some Manual upon the Subject. 


In addition to the assistance derived 
from a consultation of the dictionary in 
cases of doubt, one is recommended to 
study one or more of the manuals that have 
appeared upon the subject. He is advised 
not to remain satisfied with a mere empiri- 
cal knowledge of how words are pro- 
nounced, but in addition to enter into the 
philosophy of the subject. 
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The effort has been made in this book— 
following a natural order,—to present in 
succession those divisions of the subject 
that will include its leading features. It is 
intended to be both introductory and sup- 
plementary to the use of the dictionary, 
which, owing to the many matters that it 
discusses, can give but little space relative- 
ly to pronunciation. 

Most manuals contain lists of words fre- 
quently mispronounced, the special study 
of which will prove serviceable, and will 
correct many errors committed daily, and 
yet wholly unobserved. Such lists serve 
not merely for reference in cases of actual 
doubt, but a perusal of them is apt to con- 
vict one of many errors where before he 
had thought his practice correct. 


9. Habitually Observe the Pronunciation of Others. 


By this means, the great variety of pro- 
nunciations in use will be brought to one’s 
notice, and will raise the question as to 
which is correct. It will show not only 
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what may be the current practice of the 
locality in which the observation is made, 
but may also indicate the direction in which 
the standard pronunciation is inclining, in 
case it differs from the one given in the 
dictionaries. 

Two classes of persons may here serve 
us as models: 

First——Public speakers, actors, elocu- 
tionists—all those who address the public 
in a formal manner. 

Secondly.—Cultivated people generally, 
whose use of the language is only in ordi- 
nary conversation. 

Those who address the public in the 
several capacities mentioned above, have in 
general given some attention to the art of 
pronunciation, and yet one will be surprised 
to find how few have any thing like definite 
and positive knowledge upon it. A study 
of their practice, however, will not only 
serve to awaken an interest, but may sug- 
gest the correct pronunciation of many 
words. 
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The observation of the pronunciation of 
the cultivated classes in general (who are, 
virtually, the real authority) will not only 
show what the prevailing customs actually 
are among the more intelligent of the com- 
munity, but will also tend to prevent pecu- 
liarities in one’s own practice. 


10. Try to Cultivate a General Interest in all Matters 
in any way Pertaining to Pronunciation. 


Finally, to attain the highest proficiency 
in this art, one should not rest content with 
the preceding directions, but should, in 
addition, give attention to all matters bear- 
ing upon the subject,—the general theory 
of sound, the anatomy and physiology of 
the vocal organs, articulate sounds in gen- | 
eral, and English sounds in particular, the 
various kinds of symbols by which the 
sounds may be represented, a general 
acquaintance with phonetics, and, if possi- 
ble, practice in phonography, the reading 
of books and periodicals upon the subject, 
-—all these, as well as attention to the spe- 
cial rules that follow, are among the ele- 
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ments of success, and should, moreover, be 
accompanied by ¢hat “eternal vigilance” 
which ts the price of a correct pronunciation. 


3. Special Rules. 


In addition to the General Rules already 
given, the following Sfeczal Rules will be 
found useful. 

1. Specific Directions. 

(1) Observe that ¢ and g are generally 
soft before e, z, and y, and hard elsewhere. 

(2) Observe that the combinations ch, 
gh, ph, sh, th, must generally be regarded 
as single consonants. 

(3) Observe that cz, sz, ¢¢, before a vow- 
el, generally have the sound of sk. 

(4) Observe that a vowel, followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable, is generally 
short. 

(5) Observe that z before & and g hard 
generally equals xg. 

(6) Observe that the sub-vocal %, and 
the aspirate ¢# are to be carefully distin- 
guished, as in thy, thigh; with, withe. 
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(7) Observe that e in ed final is often 
stlent, as in tamed, but in many adjectives 
it is pronounced, as in learned, beloved, 
winged, blessed, aged. The e is szlent, if 
these words are used as verbs or parti- 
ciples. 

(8) Observe that some words of two syl- 
lables are used both as nouns and as adjec- 
tives, and that to distinguish between these, 
we accent the zouus upon the frst syllable, 
and the adjectives upon the /ast, as in’-stinct, 
(n.), in-stinct’, (adj.). 

(9) Observe that in quite a number of 
words of two syllables, the same word is 
used as a noun or adjective on the one 
hand, and as a verb on the other. To dis- 
tinguish between them, it is the custom to 
accent the nouns and adjectives upon the 
first syllable and the verbs upon the Zasté, as 
con’-vert, (n.), con-vert’, (vb.). 

(10) Observe that the vowel sounds in 
unaccented syllables are apt to degenerate 
into the sound t. This is a very com- 
mon tendency, especially with uncultivated 
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speakers, and should be carefully guarded 
against. 


2. Brief Cautions. 


(1) Avoid giving in for ing, as evenin for evening. 


(2) & i for é, as restid for rested. 

(3) ie s for sh, as srink for shrink. 

(4) é w for hw, as weel for wheel. 

(5) % a for ar, as 4m for arm. 

(6) ee awr for aw, as sawr for saw. 

(7) “8 a-00 for ow, as ca’-60 for cow. 

(8) i 00 for U, as toon for tine. 

(9) « gyé for gé, as gyérl for girl. 
(10) s ky for k, as kyind for kind. 


3. Unfamiliar Words. 


To pronounce an unfamiliar word, the 
following suggestions will be of value : 

I. Divide the word into as many sylla- 

bles as there are vowels. 

Remark.—E final is generally silent, 
while diphthongs must be regarded as sim- 
ple vowels. In a very few instances, l, r, 
m, or n may, like a vowel, constitute the 
basis of a syllable, as in table, paper, spasm, 
often. 
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II. In assigning the consonants to their 
proper syllables or vowels, the following 
statements may be of use : 

(1) A single consonant between two 
vowels should generally be placed before 
the second vowel, but in accented pre-pe- 
nultimate syllables it is often placed after 
the first. 

(2) Two or more consonants occurring 
between two vowels should be distributed 
between them. As to the accent, one will 
seldom err if he places it upon the syllable 
that will render the word easiest of utter- 
ance. 

4. Foreign Words. 

Foreign words should receive their origi- 
nal pronunciation as nearly as possible ; 
but in words partially anglicized, one may 
give more or less of the foreign pronuncia- 
tion, according to his judgment. (See Ch. 
XID 4233:) 

Although the rules presented in this 
chapter will, it is hoped, be found of assist- 
ance, and perhaps sufficient in most cases: 
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yet there are very many words that are 
frequently mispronounced, either because 
they are exceptions to these rules, or be- 
cause they present unusual difficulties, and 
it is felt to be absolutely necessary to pre- 
sent them in a list convenient for reference | 
and for study. 

Proper names, being largely of foreign 
origin, have been but sparingly introduced 
into this list. For a due consideration of 
tem see Ch. XII., p. 283. 


CHAPTER OG: 


OVER ONE THOUSAND WORDS FRE- 
QUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED, WITH 
THEIR CORRECT PRONUNCIATIONS 
INDICATED ACCORDING TO BOTH 
WEBSTER AND WORCESTER. 


1. Introductory. 


Tue following list of words, over one 
thousand in number, has been selected with 
great care, and will, it is thought, furnish a 
tolerably complete list of those usually mis- 
pronounced. Those examining this list 
will probably find many words with whose 
pronunciation they are familiar, while for 
other words concerning which they have 
doubt, they may search in vain. This, how- 
ever, is liable to be the case with any list 
that does not give every word in the lan- 
guage. 

The pronunciation of both Webster and 
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Worcester will in every case be indicated, 
—Webster’s being always given first. If, in 
the pronunciation of a word, the prevailing 
custom differs from the authorities cited, 
this fact will be stated, together with what- 
ever remarks concerning the word the cir- 
cumstances may seem to demand. In the 
preparation of this list of words the follow- 
ing fundamental principles have been borne 
in mind : 

z. That in the standard pronunciation of 
a word each sound is a distinct one, and 
may be found in the list of sounds given 
on p. 59. 

2. That besides this standard pronuncia- 
tion, there is in general a hasty or rapid 
pronunciation of the word, as commonly 
used, whereby many of the sounds are 
obscured. 

3. That to ignore this is to ignore the 
fact that a word may be pronounced either 
slowly or rapidly, and also that in ordinary 
conversation the hasty pronunciation is the 
one naturally taken. 
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4. That the standard pronunciation is the 
one to be aimed at, and the one to be borne 
in mind, however rapidly the word may be 
pronounced. 

5. That in words, as ordinarily pro- 
nounced, the wzaccented syllables, whatever 
may be the qualities of the vowel sounds 
in the standard or ideal pronunciation, are 
more or less obscured, and therefore ap- 
proach the short sound t in but. 

Remark.—One glaring defect in all our 
pronouncing dictionaries is that the above 
facts are not sufficiently recognized, and 
that, while some of them aim at giving the 
standard pronunciation, others frequently 
endeavor to give the hasty or indistinct 
one heard in ordinary speech; conse- 
quently, a person wishing to know the 
ideal pronunciation of a word is frequently 
unable to make it out from the dictionary, 
owing to the inadequate system of notation 
employed. 

This difficulty is especially experienced 
by singers, who are obliged to protract the 
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vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, and, 
hence, desire to know the exact sound to 
use. In consequence of these facts above 
stated, we have been compelled to mark 
the real sounds of many vowels which, in 
Webster and Worcester, are left undeter- - 
mined. In all cases we should aim at the 
ideal form, since the practical will take care 
of itself and of necessity lag behind. 

For all classes of the English-speaking 
community there is needed a dictionary 
that shall mark with more accuracy the 
quality of the vowel sounds in unaccented 
syllables. If a vowel is not silent, then it 
stands for some sound. This sound should 
be indicated. 

How can a person be expected to give a 
sound correctly, if he is not informed what 
the sound is? To say that a certain sound 
is obscure is but to say that in the pro- 
nunciation of the word this sound is to be 
slurred over, without regard to accuracy. 
Worcester's Dictionary marks many 
vowel sounds as simply obscure, without 
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showing the quality of the sound that is 
obscured ; Webster, on the other hand, 
does not even do this, but, by failing to 
mark such vowels at all, leaves their pro- 
nunciation a matter of conjecture. 

The truth is that every letter used in the 
formation of a word is (singly or in combi- 
nation) either the symbol of some sound or 
itis not. If it is, let the sound it symbolizes 
be indicated ; if it is not, let the fact of its 
being silent be definitely shown. 

We thus see that, with all their pre- 
tended accuracy, what was intended to be 
given as the ideal pronunciation of a word 
cannot, in many cases, be determined from 
either Webster or Worcester. 


Guiding Principles. 


In the preparation of this list of words, 
the following steps have been rigidly 
taken : 

7. The exact number of sounds in the 
English language has been decided upon 


and given. 
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2. The exact nature of each sound has 
been decided upon. 

3- A symbol for each one of these 
sounds has been selected. 

4. These symbols have been used, with- 
out variation. 

5. Every word is respelled, and the 
proper pronunciation given in these sym- 
bols, as exhibited in the following table : 


2. Table of Signs or Symbols Used in the 
Following List of Words: 


Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word. 
4 stands for the sound of a in arm 

a 4g aia: 

a ing 2 oe at 

4 a an eee fare 

a « a. ale 

b at De =“ bib 

ch ss ch “ church 
d ue do's) did 

é “ e “ ebb 

(e se (3 evi 

ey a e “ ermine 
f c f 6 if 
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Symbol. Sound, Illustrative Word. 
& stands for the sound of g in gig 
h ts hi ae 
i ‘ 1 as 
i af 1 Se 
1 
k ss kk  @ eke 
1 ‘s lo ee 
m * m. “Ssinum 
n yw Nn  eeeariclad 
ng 4 ng “ singing 
} se o 4 odd 
6) és o, * doe 
6 7 0 Gn 
fs) “ o “ only 
ey i oo. * ‘eld 
oi a oy “joy 
oo Hs 0. “vere 
oo Ye oo “ ooze 
Ow a ow “ cow 
P : Pp pip 
r x ry | rareas 

u: Ss, saat 
sh i sh “eyisies 
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Symbol. Sound. Illustrative Word, 
t stands for the sound of tin tat 


th “ th « 
ai f thai 
G sf i 
VI ss Tite ss 
a 2 u rh 
Vv i; Vi 
WwW ivy Ww. (<9 
y a sah 
Z ee Z ¢ 
zh & Zins 


3. Abbreviations. 


The following abbreviations 
use of in this list : 

adj. = adjective. 

adv. = adverb. 

coll. = colloquially. 

inter]. = interjection. 

intr. = intransitive. 

f= noun. 

tr. = transitive. 


U. S. = United States. 


thy 
breath 
urge 
up 
tube 
vat 
woo 
ye 
maze 
azure 


are made 
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vb. = verb. 
Web. = Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 
Wor. = Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 
4. List of Words. 


For key, see p. 187. 


A 


Aaron—Ar'-tin (Web., Wor.), zo¢ &r’-tin, 
frequently heard. 

abattoir—a-bat-wér’ (Web., Wor.), ot 2'- 
bat-oir. 


This word, being from the French, is prop- 
erly accented upon the last syllable. 


abdomen—ab-do'-mén (Web., Wor.), zot 
ab’-do-mén, which, however, seems 
almost universal. 

accept—ak-sépt’ (Web., Wor.), xot &k- 
sépt, an error very often com- 
mitted through carelessness of 
articulation. 

acclimate—a-kli’-mat (Web., Wor.), ot 
4’-klim-at, a common and perhaps 
easier pronunciation. 

acetic—a-sét’-ik, or a-sé’-tik (Web.), 4- 
sét’-ik (Wor.). 
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acoustics—d-kow’'-stiks (Web., Wor.), xot 
4-k6o0'-stiks, commonly heard. 

Ada—a’-da (Web.), not given (Wor.), xot 
ad’-a. 

adept (n. and adj.)—a-dépt’ (Web., Wor.), 
not Ad'-épt. 

Many accent the oun upon the jirst syl- 
lable, and the adjective upon the /ast, This 
is the general tendency in words that serve 
both as nouns and adjectives; but, in this 


instance, both receive the accent upon the 
last syllable. 


Adonis—a-do'-nis (Web., Wor.), zo¢ a-don’- 
is, a very common error. 

Adriatic—ad-ri-at'-ik (Web.), a-dri-at’-ik 
(Wor.). 


The pronunciation given by Worcester is 
the one in general use. 


advertise—ad-vér-tiz’ (Web.), ad-vér-tiz’ or 
ad’-vér-tiz (Wor.). 

advertisement—ad-vér’'-tiz-mént or ad-vér- 
tiz’-mént (Web., Wor.). 
The first form is the more common. 

aerate—a4 -é-rat aie Pe 

aerie—é’-ri or a'-ri (Web.), é’-ri or a’-é-ri 
(Wor.). 

Afghanistan—Aaf - San - is - tan’ (Web.), af- 
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gan-is-tan’ (Wor.), not af-Zan-is’ 
tan, often heard. 
again—a-sén’ (Web., Wor.), ot a-Zan’. 
aggrandizement—a - Sran’-diz- mént or a’- 
Sran-diz-mént (Web.), 4’'-gran-diz- 
mént or a-Sran’-diz-mént (Wor.) ; 
hence 4 - ran’ - diz- mént has the 
weight of authority. 
aid-de-camp—ad’-dti-kong (Web.), ad’-dii- 
kéng (Wor.), zot ad'-dii-kamp. 
The word camp is French and contains a 
sound which does not occurin English. The 
two sounds 6 and ng are generally substituted 


for it, although the approximation is not very 
close. 


ailantus—a-lan'-ttis (Web., Wor.), mot 4- 
lan’-thiis, as commonly pronounced. 

Ajaccio — 4 - yat'- cho (Web.), a-yat’-cho 
(Wor.), ot 4-jas'-6-6. 

albino—al-bi’-no (Web.), al-bi’-no or 4l- 
bé’-no (Wor.); al-be’-no is gener- 
ally heard. 

albumen—al - ba’ - mén (Web., Wor.), ot 
al'-ba-mén. 

alcoran—al'-k6-ran (Web., Wor.), ot al- 
ko’-ran. 
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aldine—al'-din (Web., Wor.), mo¢ al'-dén 
nor 6l'-dén ; al’-din is the marking 
of the English lexicographers, Smart 

(1857) and Cooley (1863). 

alias—a'-li-as (Web.), a-lé-’s (Wor.), xot 

al'-i-As nor 4-li’-as. 

alkali—al’-ka-li or al'-ka-li (Web., Wor.) ; 
al’-ka-li is generally heard. 

allopathist—al-6p’-a-thist (Web., Wor.), zot 
Al'-o-path-ist. 

allopathy—al-dp'-a-thi (Web., Wor.), ot 
al'-0-path-i. 

ally (n. and vb.)—al-li’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
al’-li. 
Despite the authorities, most persons accent 

the noun upon the jst syllable. 


_ almond—a'-mtind (Web., Wor.), xo¢ am’- 


und. 
alpaca—al-pak'-a (Web., Wor.), xot al-a- 
pak’-a. 
alpine—al’-pin or al'-pin (Web., Wor.), ot 
al'-pén. 


altercate—al’-tér-kat (Web., Wor.), ot 6l'- 
tér-kat, a common error. 
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altercation—al-tér-ka’-shtin (Web., Wor.), 
not 6\-tér-ka’-shtin. 

amateur—dm-a-tir’ (Web.), 4m-a-tar’ or 
am-a-tar’ (Wor.). 

amenable—a-mé’-na-bl (Web., Wor.), xot 
a-mén’-4-bl. 

Amherst—am’-érst (Web., Wor.), of am’- 
hérst. 
The h is not sounded. 

ancestral—an - sés'-tral or dn’ -sés - tral 
(Web.), an’-sés-tral (Wor.). 
Although the weight of authority is in favor 


of an’-sés-tral, yet ease of utterance places the 
accent upon the second syllable. 


anchovy—dan-cho'-vi (Web., Wor.), oft 
an’-cho-vi nor 4n-k6’-vi. 
andiron—and'-i-frn (Web., Wor.), mot 
hand’-i-arn, as there is no such 
word. 
Andronicus—an-dro-ni’-kiis (Web. Wor.), 
not dn-dron’-ik-ts. 
There is no classical authority for the latter 
pronunciation, although this pronunciation is 
allowed in the tragedy of ‘“‘ Titus Andronicus,” 


ascribed to Shakespeare, the accent being 
shifted for the sake of the meter, This 
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shifting of the accent occurs occasionally in 
poetry. 


animalcule—an-i-mal’-kal (Web., Wor.), 
not 4n-i-mal'-ku-lé. 
The plural of animalcule is animalcules. 
There is also the Latin word animalculum, 
plural animalcula. There is no such word as 
animalcule. 


ant—ant (Web., Wor.), zot ant. 
antarctic—ant-ark'-tik (Web., Wor.), mot 
ant-art’-ik. 


Care should be taken to pronounce the k 
sound in the second syllable. 


Aphrodite—af-ro-di'-té (Web., Wor.), xot 
af -r6-dit. 
apostle—a-pds'-1 (Web., Wor.), ot &-pés’- 
tl; more nearly a4-pés’-1. 
apotheosis—ap-6-thé’-d-sis (Web., Wor.), 
; not Ap-6-thé-6’-sis. 

This last pronunciation is very common. 
apparatus—adp-a-ra’-tiis (Web., Wor.), not 
ap-d-rat'-tis nor d4p-d-rda’-tiis. 
approbative—a’-pro-ba-tiv (Web., Wor.), 

not A-pro-ba’-tiv. 
apron—a -pirn or 4-prtin (Web., Wor.). 


Second form in general use. 
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aquiline—ak'-wi-lin or ak’-wi-lin (Web., 
Wor.), zot ak'-wi-lén. 

Aral—ar’-al (Web.), ar'-al or ar-al’ (Wor.), 
not a'-ral. 

archipelago—ar-ki-pél’-4-6 (Web., Wor.), 
not ar-chi-pél'-a-Z6. 

archives—ar’-kivz (Web., Wor.), zot ar’- 
chivz nor ar’-kévz. 

arctic—ark’-tik (Web., Wor.), xo? ar’-tik. 
Pronounce k sound in first syllable. 

area—a’-ré-4 (Web., Wor.), mot dr'-€-a nor 
ar’ -é, 

Arkansas—&r-kan’-sis (Web., Wor.), xot 
ar’-kan-s6. 
Once the correct pronunciation; now a 


localism, although said to be authorized by 
legislation. 


arid—ar'-id (Web., Wor.), zo¢ a’-rid. 
Arion—a-ri'-6n (Web., Wor.), mot a'-ri-6n 


The incorrect pronunciation is almost al. 
ways heard. 


Aristogeiton—ar-is-to-ji’-t6n (Web., Wor.), 
not ar-is-td-gi'-tdn. 
aroma—a-ro’-ma (Web., Wor.), sot ar'-0- 

ma. 
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arquebuse—ar'-kwé-btis (Web., Wor.), ot 
ar’-kwé-bis. 

artificer—ar-tif’-is-ér (Web., Wor.), mo? ar’- 
tif-is-ér. 

Arundel (England)—ar’-tin-dél (Web., 
Wor.). 

Arundel (U. S.)—a-riin’-dél (Web., Wor.). 

asbestos—as-bés'-tés (Web., Wor.), mot &z- 
bés’-tés. pant 

Asia—a'-shé-a (Web., Wor.), not a'-zhé-a 
nor a’-zha. 

ask—ask (Web., Wor.), not ask nor ask. 


This word is the representative of a large 
class in which the intermediate 4 sound is 
heard. See p. 64. 


association — ds-sd-shé-a’-shtiin (Web., 
Wor.), zot ds-so-sé-a'-shiin. 
asthma—ast’-ma, ds’-ma, or az’-ma (Web.), 
ast’-ma (Wor.). 
ast’-ma is preferred by lexicographers, but 
custom favors 4z’-ma. 


Ate (the goddess of revenge)—a’-te (Web., 
Wor.), ot at. 

ate (preterit of cat)—at (Web.), at or ét 
(Wor.). 
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atheneum—ath-é-né’-itim (Web., Wor.), xot 
a-thé’-né-iim. 

Augustine, St. (church father)—6'-gis-tin 
(Web.), 6-Ziis'-tin (Wor.). 

Augustine, St. (city in Florida)—é6'-giis- 
ten (Web.), not given (Wor.). 

aunt—ant (Web., Wor.), zo¢ ant nor Ant. 
Give the word the full Italian a. 

avalanche—av-al-ansh’ (Web.), av-al-ansh’ 
(Wor.), xot av'-al-anch. 


Observe both the place of the accent and 
the nature of the final sound. 


Avon—a-von (Web., Wor.), xo¢ av'-6n. 
“ Stratford-on-Avon.” 

axillary—aks’-il-4-ri (Web., Wor.), ot aks- 
i-4-ti. 

axiom—aks'-i-tim (Web.), aks’-ytim (Wor.), 
not Ak'-shé-tim, frequently heard. 


B 
bade—bad (Web., Wor.), zot bad, although 


there is some slight authority for it. 
Balearic—bal-é-ar'-ik (Web., Wor.), zot 
bal-é'-rik. 
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ballet—bal'-ét or bal'-a (Web.), bal-a’ or 
bal'-ét (Wor.). 

balm—bam (Web., Wor.), zot bam. 

balsam—bél'-sim (Web., Wor.), xot bél’- 
zam. 

balsamic—bal-sim’-ik (Web., Wor.), ot 
bél-sam’-ik. 

banana—ba-na’-na (Web.), ba-na’-na or 
ba-na’-na (Wor.), otf ban-an’-a, 
generally heard. 

bas-relief—ba-ré-léf’ (Web.), not given 
(Wor.), ot bas-ré-lef’. 

bass-relief—bas’-ré-lef (Web.), bas-ré-léf’ 
(Wor.), ot ba’-ré-lef. 

bastinado—bas-tin-a’-do (Web., Wor.), xot 
bas-tin-a’-do. 

bayou—bi'-d0 (Web.), bi-60 or br'-o 
(Wor.), zot ba-yoo’. 

Beatrice—bé'-a-tris (Web.), not given 
(Wor.), zot bé-a'-tris nor bé-a’-tris. 


The word is pronounced in Italian, ba-a- 
tré’-cha, as in “ Beatrice Cenci” (chén’-ché). 


Beelzebub—bé-él’-zé-bttb (Web., Wor.), 
not bél'-zé-btib, 
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been—bin (Web., Wor.), zof bén nor bén. 

Beersheba—bé’-ér-shé-ba or bé-ér’-shé-ba 
(Web.), bé-ér'-shé-ba (Wor.), xot 
bér-shé’-ba. 

Beethoven—ba’-to-vén (Web.), bét-ho’-vn 
(Wor.), ot bét'-hd-vn nor bé-tho’-vn. 

behemoth—bé’-hé-modth (Web., Wor.), ot 
bé-hé’-moth. 

bellows—bél’-tis (Web., Wor.), ot bél’-oz, 
a very common error. 

Beloochistan—bél-do-chis-tan'(Web.), bél- 
6o-chis-tan’ (Wor.), zo¢ bél-d0-chis’- 
tan. 

beneath—bé-néth’ or be-néth’ (Web.), be- 
néth’ (Wor.). 
Bé-néth’ is the most common; bé-néth’ is 

used by accurate speakers. 


benzine—bén’-zin (Web., Wor.), o¢ bén- 
zen’, generally heard. 

bequeath—bé-kwéth’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
bé-kweth’. 

Bethphage—béth’-fa-je (Web., Wor.), zot 
béth’-faj. 
“This word,” Walker remarks, “is generally 

pronounced by the illiterate in two syllables, 
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and without the second h, as if written Beth- 
page.” 
betroth—bé-troth’ (Web., Wor.), xot bé- 
troth’. 
betrothal—bé-troth’-4l1 (Web., Wor.), mot 
bé-troth’-al. 
In this and the preceding word, a very com- 


mon error consists in pronouncing the ¢@ in 
the second syllable with its Zong sound. 


bicycle—bi’-sik-| (Web.,  Wor.), xot bi- 
si-kl. 

Bingen—bing’-én (Web., Wor.), xo¢ bin’- 
jén nor bing'-gén. 

bismuth—biz’-mtth (Web., Wor.), ot bis'- 
mith. 

bitumen—bi-ta’-mén (Web., Wor.), xot 
bit’-ya-mén. 

Blucher — bloo’- kér (Web.), blook’-ér 
(Wor.), 2o¢ bloo'-chér. 

boatswain — bot’-swan or coll., bos’-n 
(Web.), bot’-swan or bos’-n 
(Wor). 

bool’-in (Web., Wor.), xot bo- 
lén’. 

Bolingbroke — bol’ - ing - brook, formerly 


Boleyn 
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bool'-ing-brook (Web.), bool’-ing- 

brook (Wor.), zo¢ bo'-ling-brok. 
Bologna—bo -lon’- ya (Web., Wor.), xot 

bo-lo’-ni. 

A very gross and yet a very common error. 
bomb—btim (Web., Wor.), zot bém. 
bombard—btim-bard’ (Web., Wor.), xot 

bém-bard’. 
bombast—btim'-bast (Web.), biim-bast’ or 

biim’-bast (Wor.), ot bém’-bast. 
booth—booth (Web., Wor.), zo¢ booth. 

The sub-vocal “th” is the proper sound 

in this word. 
Boucicault—boo-sé-ko’ (Web.), not given 

(Wor.). 
bouquet — bdo - ka’ or boo’-ka (Web., 

Wor.), zot bo’-ka, nor bo-ka’. 
bourn — born (Web.), born or boorn 

(Wor.). 
bowie-knife—bo’-é-nif (Web., Wor.), xot 

boo’ -é-nif. 

Bozzaris—bot'-sar-is (Web.), not given 

(Wor.), ot bo-zar'-is, “ although 

popularly so pronounced” (Web.). 
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bravo (n.) — bra’-vo (Web.), bra’-vo or 
bra’-vo (Wor.). 

bravo (interj.)—bra’-vo (Web.), bra’-vo or 
bra’-vo (Wor.). 

breeches—brich’-éz (Web., Wor.), ot bré’- 
chéz. 

brigand—brig’-and (Web., Wor.), zot brig- 
and’. 

brigantine—brig’-an-tin (Web., Wor.), mot 
brig’-an-tén, generally heard. 

bromide—bro’-mid (Web., Wor.), ot bro’- 
mid. 

bromine—bro’-min (Web., Wor.), xo¢ bro’- 
mén. 

bronchial—brong’-ki-al (Web.), brén’-ki-al 
(Wor.), ot brdéng-kél’ nor bron’- 
chi-al. 
This word is seldom correctly pronounced. 

bronchitis—bron-ki'-tis (Web., Wor.), mot 
brén-ké’-tis. 


The @ sound should not be substituted for 
the i sound. 


brougham —broo’-4m or broom (Web.), 
broo’-Am (Wor.), zo¢ bro'-am, often 
eatd. ) (See p..290.) 
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Buddha — boo’- da (Web., Wor.),  xot 
bood’-a nor biid’-a. 
The 60 sound should be distinctly given. 
Buddhism—boo'-dizm (Web., Wor.), xot 
bood’-izm nor btid’-izm. 
Buena Vista—bwa'-na vis’-ta (Web.), not 
given (Wor.), zo¢ bi'-na vis'-ta. 
buffet—bif’-ét (Web., Wor.), zot boo-fa’. 
Although there is no authority for the 


pronunciation boo-fa’, it is the one generally 
heard, 


buoy—bwoo’-i or bwé’-i (Web.), bwd-i 
or bé'-i (Wor.), ot boo’-i. 


Smart says: “On board of a ship, where 
the word buoy is always occurring, it is 
called a ‘boy’ (boi), though the slow cor- 
rect pronunciation is ‘buoy’ (bw6’-f).” 


burlesque — bar-lésk’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
bar’-lésk. 
Accent the Zast syllable. 

Bysshe—bish (Web.), not given (Wor.), 
not bish'-é. 
“Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 

Byzantine — bi-zan'-tin or biz’ -an-tin 
(Web.), biz’-an-tin (Wor.), 2ot biz- 


An’-tén. 
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Ce 

cabal (a junto)—ka-bal’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
ka-bdl’. 

cabal (a tradition)—ka-bal’ (Web.), ka’-bal 
(Wor.). 

cacao—ka-ka’-6 or ka’-ko (Web.), ka’-ko 
(Wor.). 

cadaver—ka-da'-vr (Web:, Wor.), ot ka- 
dav’-r. 

Cairo (city in Egypt)—ki’-ro (Web., Wor.), 
not ka'-ro. 


Cairo (town in U. S.)—ka’-ro (Web., 
Wor.), ot ki'-ro. 

Calais—kal’-is or French pronunciation, 
ka-la’ (Web.), kal'-is (Wor.), xo 
kal’-a. 

calcium—kal’-si-tim (Web., Wor.), ot kal’- 
shi-tim. 

Avoid the sh sound: 

calf—kaf (Web., Wor.), mot kaf. 

Generally, and perhaps more properly, kaf. 

Calliope—kal-i’-o-pe (Web., Wor.), ot 
kal'-i-op, a very common error. 
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caloric—ka-lor'-ik (Web., Wor.), mot ka- 
lo’-rik. | 

calyx—ka'-liks (Web., Wor.), ot kal'-iks, 
for which, however, there is some 
authority. 

camelopard—ka-mél'-6-pard or kam’-él-o- 
pard (Web., Wor.). 

camera—kam'-é-ra (Web., Wor.), xot ka- 
mé’-ra. 

canine—ka-nin’ (Web., Wor.), zof ka’-nin. 
Accent Zast syllable. 

cafion—kan’-ytin (Web.), kan’-yén (Wor.), 
not kan'-tin. 

cant (religious hypocrisy)—kant (Web., 
Wor.), zot kant. 

can’t (can not)-——kant (Web., Wor.), mot 
kant. 

cantatrice—kan-ta-tré’-cha (Web., Wor.), 
not kan'-ta-trés. 

caoutchouc — koo'- chook (Web.), k6o’- 
chook (Wor.). 

capillary—kap’-il-a-ri (Web., Wor.), ot 
kap-il’-a-ri. 

capitoline—kdap’-it-6-lin (Web., Wor.), zot 
kap’-it-o-lén nor ka-pit'-6-lén. 
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capuchin—kap-ya-shén’ (Web., Wor.), xot 
kap’-ya-chin. 
Observe both the accent and the final syl- 
lable. 


carbine—kér’-bin (Web.), kar'-bin or kar- 
bin’ (Wor.), zo¢ kar’-bén. 

Caribbean—kar-ib-é'-an (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
kar-ib’-é-an. 

carmine—kar’-min (Web.), kar’-min or kar- 
min’ (Wor.), zo¢ kar’-min. 

Carthaginian—kar - tha -jin’-i-an (Web., 
Wor.), ot kar-tha-jén’-i-an. 

caryatides—kar-i-at’-id-éz (Web., Wor.), 
not kar'-i-a-tidz. 

caryatids—kar-i-at'-idz (Web., Wor.), xot 
kar’ -i-a-tidz. 

cassimere—kas-im-ér (Web., Wor.), xot 
kaz'-im-ér. 

castle—kas'-1 (Web.), kas’-l. (Wor.), ot 
kast’-l. 
Avoid the t sound. 

casualty—kazh'-a-al-ti (Web., Wor.), xot 
kazh-0-al' -it-i, 

Caucasian—k6-ka’-shian (Web., Wor.), ot 
k6-kash’-an, 
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Caucasus—k6'-ka-stis (Web., Wor.), od 
k6-ka'-sts. 

cauliflower—k6'-li-flow-ér (Web.), kél’-i- 
flow-ér (Wor.). 

cayenne—ka-én’ (Web., Wor.), ot ki'-én. 

celibacy—sé-lib’-a-si or sél’-ib-a-si (Web.), 
sél'-ib-a-si (Wor.). 

cement (n.)—sém’-ént or sé-mént’ (Web.), 
sém’-ént (Wor.). 

cement (vb.)—sé-mént’ (Web., Wor.). 

cephalic—sé-fal’-ik (Web., Wor.), not séf- 
al-ik. 

cerebral—sér'-é-bral (Web., Wor.), ot 
sé-ré’-bral. 

cerebrum—sér’-é-brtim (Web., Wor.), zot 
sé-ré’-brtiim. 

cerement-—sér'-mént (Web., Wor.), xot 
sér’-6-mént. 

chagrin — sha- rin’ (Web.), sha -@rén’ 
(Wor.). 

chalcedony—kal-séd’-6-ni or kal’-sé-do-ni 
(Web., Wor.). 


Perhaps the second pronunciation is the 
one generally heard. 
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chaldron—chal’-driin (Web.), chdl’-driin or 
chal’-driin (Wor.). 
This word, with its three pronunciations, is 


not to be confounded with the word “ cal- 
dron,” from the same root. 


chamois—sham’-i or sha-moi’ (Web., 
Wor.), zo¢ shdm’-wa. 

chaps—chops (Web., Wor.), ot chaps, 
which the spelling suggests. © 

Charon—ka’-ron (Web., Wor.), xot cha’- 
ron. : 

chasm—kazm (Web., Wor.), zof k&z'-tim. 

chasten—chas'-n (Web., Wor.), ot chas’-tn 
nor chas’-n. 

chastisement—chas -tiz-mént (Web., Wor.), 
not chas-tiz'-mént. 

Cherubini — ka-roo-be’-né (Web., Wor.), 
not chér-t-bé’-né. 


The “ch” in this as in all other Italian 
words is pronounced like “k.”’ _ 


Chicago—shé-k6'-56 (Web., Wor.), zof shé- 
ka'-30, the almost universal pronun- 
ciation. 

chimpanzee—chim-pan’-zé (Web., Wor.). 

chirography—ki-r6g'-ra-fi (Web., Wor.), 
not chir-5g'-ra-fi. 
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chiropodist—ki-rép'-d-dist (Web., Wor.), 
not chir-dp'-6-dist. 

chirurgeon—ki-rar’-jtin (Web.), ki-rar’-jé- 
tin (Wor.), vot chir-dr'-jtin. 

chivalric—shiv'-al-rik (Web.), shiv-al’-rik 
(Wor.). 

chivalry—shiv’-al-ri (Web.), shiv’-al-ri_ or 
chiv’-al-ri (Wor.). 

chloride—klo’-rid (Web., Wor.), zot klo’- 


rid. 

chlorine—klo’-rin (Web., Wor.), xot klo’- 
rén. 

choleric—k6l'-ér-ik (Web., Wor.), ot ko’- 
lér-ik. 


cicerone — ché-cha-ro’-na or sis-é-rd’-né 
(Web., Wor.), of sis'-€ ron. 

cinchona — sin-ko’-na (Web., Wor.), ot 
sin-cho’-na. 

Cincinnati—sin-sin-a’-ti (Web.. Wor.), ot 
sin-sin-at’-t. 

clapboard —klab’- ord (Web. Wor.), xot 
klap’-bord. 

cleanly (adj.)—klén’-li (Web. Wor.), zot 
klén’-li. 
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cleanly (adv.)—klén’-li (Web., Wor.), ot 
klén’-li. 
clematis—klém'-a-tis (Web., Wor.), zot 
klé-mat’-is. 
clerk—klérk (Web.), klark or klérk (Wor.). 
clepsydra—klép’ - si- dra or klép- si’ - dra 
(Web., Wor.). 
cloths—kléths (Web.), kléths or kléthz 
(Wor.). 
The o in this word has more properly the 
shade-vowel sound 6, intermediate between 6 
and 6. (See p. 68.) 
clothes—kléothz or, coll., kloz (Web.), 
klothz or kloz (Wor.). 


The latter pronunciation is very frequently 
heard, even among careful speakers. 


coadjutor—ko-ad-ja'-tér (Web., Wor.), ot 
ko-ad'-ja-t6r. 
- cocoa—ko’-ko (Web., Wor.). 
coffee—k6f'-i (Web., Wor.), ot k6'-fi nor, 
strictly speaking, kof’-i, as marked 
by Webster and Worcester ; it is 
more properly kéf’-i. 
There is much dispute concerning the pro- 
nunciation of this word. If persons would 


learn this intermediate sound and use it in 
this word the question would be solved. 
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coliseum—k6l-is-é'-tm (Web., Wor.). 
See colosseum. 

colorific—kil-wr-if’-ik (Web.), kél-o-rif’-ik 
(Wor.). 
To be distinguished from “ calorific.” 

colosseum—k6l-6s-sé’-itim (Web., Wor.). 
See coliseum. 

combat—kom’-bat (Web.), ktim’-bat or 
kom'-bat (Wor.). 

combatant—kém'- bat-ant (Web.), ktm’- 
bat-ant (Wor.), ot kom-bat'-ant. 

communism—k6m'-mu-nizm (Web., Wor.), 
not k6m-mi'-nizm. 

communist—k6m’-ma-nist (Web., Wor.), 
not ké6m-mii'-nist. 

comparable—k6m’-par-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not kém-par'-a-bl. 

compensate—kém’-pén-sat or k6m-pén’- 
sat (Web.), kém-pén’-sat (Wor.). 

comrade—kom’-rad (Web.), kém’-rad or 
ktim’- rad (Wor.), zof kom’ - rad, 
generally heard. 

concave — kén’- kav (Web.), kong’ - kav 
(Wor.). 
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concentrate—k6n'-sén-trat or k6n-sén’-trat 
(Web.), kén-sén’-trat (Wor.). 

conch—kéngk (Web., Wor.), zo¢ kénch. 

condolence—kén -do’-léns (Web., Wor.), 
not k6n'-do-léns. 


There is no authority for accenting the 
jirst syllable. 


confiscate—ko6n’ - fis - kat or k6n - fis’ - kat 
(Web.), kon-fis’-kat (Wor.). 

conjure (to adjure)—ko6n-jar’ (Web., Wor.). 

conjure (to charm)—ktn’-jiir (Web., Wor.), 
not k6n'-jtr. 

connoisseur—k6n -is-sir’ or k6n-is-str’ 
(Web., Wor.), zot k6n-i-shoor’. 

conquest—kongk’-wést (Web., Wor.), zot 


kén’-kwést. 
consols—k6n - sdlz’ or kon’ - sdlz (Web., 
Wor.). 


Smart says: “The uninitiated talk of sell- 
ing consols (kon’-sélz) till they learn on the 
stock-exchange that the technical pronunci- 


yo 


ation is kén-sdlz’. 
consummate (adj.)—k6n - stim’ - at (Web., 
Wor.). 
consummate (vb.)—k6n'-siim-at or k6n- 
stim’-at (Web.), k6n-stim’-at (Wor.). 
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The form “k6én-stim’-at’’ is seldom heard. 

contemplate—k6n’-tém-plat or k6n-tém’- 
plat (Web.), kén-tém’-plat (Wor.). 

contents—kon’-ténts or kén-ténts’ (Web.), 
k6n-ténts’ or kén’-ténts (Wor.). 

contour—k6n-toor’ (Web., Wor.), zot kon’- 
toor. 

contumacy—k6n’-ti-ma-si (Web., Wor.), 
not k6n-ti’'-ma-si, although easier 
to pronounce. 

contumely—kon’ - ta -mé-li (Web., Wor.), 
not kdn-tu'-mé-li, although easier to 
pronounce. 

conversant — k6n’-vér-sant (Web., Wor.), 
not kén-vér'-sant. 

conversazione — kén’ - vér - sat - sé - 6 - na 
(Web.), kon - vér - sat - zé - 6’ - na 
(Wor.). 

cooper — koop’-ér (Web.), koo’-pér or 
koop’-ér (Wor.). 

coquetry —ko-két’-ri (Web., Wor.), zot ko’- 
két-ri. 

Coriolanus—k6-ri-6-la’-ntis (Web., Wor.), 
not kdr-i-6-lan’-ts. 
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cornet—ké6r'-nét (Web., Wor.), zot kér- 
nét’. 

corolla—ko-rél’-4 (Web., Wor.), ot ko- 
ro’-1a. 

corollary—k6r’-6]-a-ri (Web.), k6r'-6l-a-ri 
or ko-rél'-a-ri (Wor.). 

coronal (adj.)—kér'-o-nadl (Web.), ko-ro’- 
nal (Wor.). 

corporal (adj.)—k6r’-po-ral (Web., Wor.), 
not kér-po'-ré-al (corporeal), which 
is another word. 

coruscate—ké6r’ - tis- kat or ko - ris’ - kat 
(Web.), ko-rtis’-kat (Wor.). 

courier — koo’ - ri- ér (Web.), koo’ - rér 
(Wor.). 

courteous—kiirt’-é-tis (Web.), kart’-é-iis or 
kort’-ytis (Wor.), o¢ kar'-chis. 

courtesy (a civility)—kirt’ - é-si (Web., 
‘Wor.). 

courtesy (a bow)—kart’-si (Web., Wor.), a 
word of two syllables. 

coverlet—kiiv’ - ér-1ét (Web., Wor.), xot 
kiiv’-ér-lid (coverlid), another word. 

cranberry—kran’-bér-i (Web., Wor.), zot 
kram’-bér-i, 
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A common mistake consists in substituting 
the m sound for the n sound in this word. 


craunch—kranch (Web., Wor.), zof krénch. 

creek—krék (Web., Wor.), zo¢ krik, gen- 
erally heard. 

Crichton—kri'-tn (Web.), krik’-t6n or kri'- 
ton (Wor.). 
“The admirable Crichton.” 

Crimea—krim-é’-4 (Web., Wor.), ot kri- 
mé -a. 

crinoline—krin’ - 6 - lin (Web., Wor.), zot 
krin-d-lén’ nor krin-6-lin’. 

crystalline—kris'-tal-in (Web.), kris’-tal-in 
or kris’-tal-in (Wor.), zot kris’- 
tal-én. 

cuisine—kweé-zén’ (Web., Wor.). 

culinary—kw’ - lin - a- ri (Web., Wor.), ot 
kil’-in-a-ri. 

cuneiform—ku-né’-i-f6rm (Web., Wor.), zat 
ka'-né-i-f6rm. 

cunning—ktn’-ing (Web., Wor.), zo¢ ktn’- 
in. . 

cupola—kia’-po-la (Web., Wor.), ot ki’- 
po-lo. 
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curagoa—ka-ra-so’ (Web., Wor.), ot ki-ra- 
so'-a. 

curtain—kar’-tin (Web., Wor.), ot kart’-n. 
Pronounce the short i distinctly. 

Cyclades—sik’-la-déz (Web., Wor.), ot si'- 
kladz. 

Cyclopean — si-klo-pé'-an (Web.), si-klo- 
pé-An or si-klo’-pé-an (Wor.). 

cynosure—sin’ - 6 -shoor or si’ - no - shoor 
(Web.), si’-10-str or sin’ -6-str 
(Wor.). 

Cyrene —si-ré’-né (Web., Wor.), of si’-rén. 


D 


dado —da'-do (Web., Wor.), zo¢ da’-do, for 
which there is some authority how- 
ever. 
daguerreotype — da - Sér’-6- tip (Web., 
Wor.), zot da-&€ér'-é-0-tip. 
Written also “daguerrotype,” but pro- 
nounced in the same manner as the above. 


dahlia—dal’-ya or dal'-ya (Web.), dal’-e-4 
(Wor.), zot dal'-ya. 

damning — dam’ ing (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
dam’-ning. 
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dance—dans (Web., Wor.), ot dans nor 
dans. 

dandelion—dan’-dé-li-sn (Web.), dan-dée- 
li’-6n (Wor.), zot dan’-dé-lin. 

Darien (isthmus)—da-ré-én’ (Web.), da’- 
ré-En (Wor.). 

D’ Aubigné—do-bén-ya’ (Web.), do-bén’-ya 
(Wor.). 

daub—déb (Web., Wor.), ot dob. 

daunt—dant (Web., Wor.), ot dént. 

débris—da-bré’ (Web., Wor.). 

début—da-ba’ or da-bdo’ (Web.), da-bdo’ 
(Wor.). 

decade—dék’-ad (Web., Wor.), zot dé-kad’. 

decadence—dé-ka’-déns (Web., Wor.), ot 
dék’-a-déns. 

decorous—dé-ko’-rus or dék’-0-riis (Web., 
Wor.). 

decrepit—dé-krép’-it (Web., Wor.), ot dé- 
kré&p’-id. 

defalcate—dé-fal'-kat (Web., Wor.), ot dé- 
f6l'-kat. 

» defalcation—dé-fal-ka’-shtin (Web.), déf-al- 

ka’-shiin (Wor.), of dé-fél-ka’-shtin. 
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deficit—déf’-is-it (Web., Wor.), ot dé-fis’- 


it. 
defile (n.)—dé-fil’ or de’-fil (Web.), dé-fil’ 
(Wor.). 


defile (vb.)—dé-fil’ (Web., Wor.). 
Delhi (city in India)—dél’-é (Web., Wor.). 
Delhi (town in U. S.) —deél'-hi (Web., 
Wor.). 
Delilah — dél’-i-la (Web., Wor.), not dé- 
li’-la. 
The last pronunciation is very common, 
and is authorized by Perry (1805). 
demesne—dé-mén’ (Web., Wor.). 
The “s” is silent. 
demijohn—dém’-i-j5n (Web., Wor.), ot 
dim’-i-j6n, a rather vulgar error. 
demise—dé-miz’ (Web., Wor.), mot deé- 
méz’. 
demoniacal—dém-6-ni -ak-al (Web., Wor.), 
not dé-m0o'-ni-ak-al. 
demonstrate — dém’-6n-strat or dé-mdon’- 
strat (Web.), dé-moén’-strat (Wor.). 
deposition —dép-6-zish’-tin (Web., Wor.), 
not dé-po-zish’-tin. 
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depot — dé-po’ or dé’-po (Web.), dé-po' 
(Wor.), ot da'-po, nor da-pd’, nor 
dép’-o. 
This is a word concerning which there is 


much discussion, the unauthorized forms 
being frequently heard. 


depths—dépths (Web., Wor.), ot déps. 


Be careful to give the aspirate sound “th” 
in this word. 


deshabille—dés-a-bil’ (Web.), dé&s-ha-bil’ 
(Wor.). ; 

design—dé-sin’ or dé-zin' (Web., Wor.). 
The second pronunciation is most in use. 

desiccate—dés'-ik-at or dé-sik’-at (Web.), 
dé-sik’-at (Wor.). 

designate—dés'-i-nat (Web., Wor.), ot 
déz'-ig-nat. 

desolate—dés’-6-lat (Web., Wor.), ot déz'- 
6-lat. 

desperado—dés-pér-a’-do (Web.), dés-pe- 
ra'-do (Wor.), ot dés-pé-ra'-do. 

despicable—dés'-pik-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not dé-spik’-a-bl. 

dessert—déz-ért’ (Web., Wor.), mot déz'’- 
ert. 
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detail (n.)—dé’-tal or dé-tal’ (Web.), de-tal’ 
or de’-tal (Wor.); dé’-tal is the more 


common. 
detail (vb.)—dé-tal’ (Web., Wor.), sot deé’- 
tal. 


devastate—dév'-ds-tat or dé-vds'-tat 
(Web.), dé-vas'-tat or dév’-ds-tat 
(Wor.). 

devil—dév'-1 (Web., Wor.), zo¢ dév'-il. 

diamond—di'-a-miind or di’-mtind (Web., 
Wor.) ; di’-mtind is generally heard. 

diastole—di-ds’-to-le (Web., Wor.), ot di’- 
&s-tol. 

didactic—did-ak'-tik (Web., Wor.), xo¢ di- 
dak'-tik. 

dilate (vb. trans.)—dil-at’ or di-lat’ (Web., 
Wor.), zot di'-lat. 

dilate (vb. intr.)—dil-at’ or di-lat’ (Web.), 
dil-at' (Wor.), zo¢ di’-lat. 

diphtheria—dif-thé’-ri-a (Web., Wor.), xot 
dip-the’-ri-a. 
A very common error. 

diphthong—dif -thing or dip’-thong(Web.), 
dip'-thong (Wor.). 
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disarm—diz-arm’ (Web., Wor.), zot dis- 
arm’. 

discourse—dis-kors’ (Web., Wor.), ot dis’- 
kors. 

dishabille—dis-a-bil’ (Web., Wor.). 

dishonest—diz-6n'-ést (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
dis-6n’-&st. 

disputable—dis’-pu-ta-bl (Web., Wor.), mot 
dis-pu’-ta-bl. | 

disputant—dis'-pa-tant (Web., Wor.), zo/ 
dis-pa'-tant. 

dissociate—dis-so'-shé-at (Web., Wor.), 7o¢ 
dis-s0'-sé-at. 

divan—div-an' (Web., Wor.), zot di’-van. 

docile—dés'-il (Web., Wor.), zot do’-sil nor 
do’-sil. 

dog—d6gs (Web., Wor.). 
Although Webster and Worcester mark the 

o in this word as short, it has more properly 
the sound 6. (See p. 68.) 

dolorous—dél’-6-riis (Web., Wor.), ot do’- 
lo-rtis. 

dominie—d6m'-in-é (Web., Wor.), zot do’- 
min-é, generally heard. 
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donative—don’-a-tiv (Web., Wor.), zo¢ do’- 
na-tiv. 

drama—dra’-ma or dra’-ma (Web.), dra’- 
ma or dram’-4 (Wor.). 

dramatis personae—drdm’-a-tis pér-so’-né 
(Web., Wor.). 

drollery—drdol’-ér-i (Web., Wor.), zot drdl’- 
ér-i. 

dromedary—drtim’-é-da-ri_ (Web., Wor.), 
not drdm'-é-da-ri. 

duke—dik (Web., Wor.), zof dook nor 
dyook. 

dynamite —di-ndm-it (Web.), din’-dm-it 
(Wor.). 

E 


economical—é-k6-ném'-ik-al (Web.), ék-o- 
nom’ -ik-al or é-ko- nom’ - ik-al 


(Wor.). 
The form “ék-6-ném’-ik-al” is seldom 
heard. 
e’er—ar (Web., Wor.), zot ér, frequently 
heard. 


either—ée’-thér or i-thér (Web.), é-thér 
(Wor.). 
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Webster says: “The former (é'-thé1) is 
the pronunciation given in nearly all the Eng- 
lish dictionaries, and is still the prevailing one 
in the United States; the latter (i’-thér) las 
of late become somewhat common in Eng- 
land. Analogy, however, as well as the best 
and most general usage, is decidedly in favor 
of é’-thér.” The same remarks apply to 
“SMGIEr. 7, 


electricity—é-lék-tris’-it-i (Web., Wor.), 
not &-lék-triz'-it-i. 

eleemosynary — él-é-més'-in-a-ri_ (Web.), 
él-é-m6z’-in-a-ri (Wor.), mot é-lé- 
mos -in-a-ri. 

elegiac—é-lé’-ji-ak or &l-é-ji’-4k (Web.), él- 
é-j1-ak (Wor.). 

elephantine—él-é-fan’-tin (Web., Wor.), ot 
él-é-fan’-tén. 

Elgin—él'-sin (Web., Wor.), of él’-jin. 
“ The Elgin Marbles.” 

Elizabethan—é-liz'-4-béth-an (Web., Wor.), 
not &-liz-a-béth’-an. 

elm—élm (Web., Wor.), ot &l'-tim. 

Elysian — é-liz’-i-an (Web.), é-lizh’-é-an 
(Wor.), zot &-lézh’-an. 

Elysium—é-lizh’-i-tm (Web., Wor.), ot 
é-liz’-{-tim. 
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emendation — ém-én-da’-shtin (Web., 
Wor.), zo¢ é-mén-da’-shiin. 
employé—ém - ploi- a’ or Ong - plwé - ya’ 
(Web.), ang-plw6-a’ or &m-ploi-a’ 
(Wor.), not ém-plé-yé’. 
empyrean—ém-pi-ré’-an (Web.), ém-pi-ré’- 
an or €m-pir’-é-an (Wor.). 
encephalic—én-sé-fal’-ik (Web., Wor.), got 
én-séf-al-ik. 
enervate—é-nér'-vat (Web., Wor.), xo¢ én’- 
ér-vat, although sanctioned by pop- 
ular usage. 
enfranchise—é€n-fran'-chiz (Web., Wor.), 
not €n-fran’-chiz. 
ennui—6ng-nwé’ (Web.), an-wé’ (Wor.). 
envelope—én’-vél-op (Web.), ang-vé-lop’ 
or én’-vé-lop (Wor.), zotf &n-vél'- 
up. 4 
environs—é€n-vi -rénz or én’-vir-6nz (Web., 
Wor.). ; 
Epicurean—é€p-i-ki’-ré-’n or &p-i-ki-ré’- 
: an (Web.), ép-i-ka-ré’-An (Wor.). 
epiloguc—ép’-il-63 (Web., Wor.), ot &p’- 
il-og. 
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epoch—ép’-ok (Web.), ép-6k or @-pok 


(Wor.). 

equable-—é’-kwa-bl (Web., Wor.), ot &k'- 
wa-bl. 

equipage—ék’-wip-€j (Web., Wor.), ot 
é-kwip'-éj. 


Erato—ér'’-a-to (Web., Wor.), mot é-ra’-to. 

errand—ér'-and (Web., Wor.), zo¢ ar’-and. 

erysipelas—ér-j-sip’-é-las_ (Web., Wor.), 
not ir-i-sip'-é-lis, a frequent error. 

escritoire—és-krit-wér’ (Web., Wor.), zot 
és-kri-toir’. 

esplanade—és-pla-nad’ (Web., Wor.), zot 
és-plan-ad’. 

Eurydice—ya-rid’-is-e (Web., Wor.), ot 
yu -rid-is. 

evangelical — é-van-gél'-ik-4l (Web.), é- 
van-gél'-ik-al or év-an-gél'-ik-al 
(Wor.). 

evening—é’-vn-ing (Web., Wor.), mo¢ év'- 
ning. 

evil—e’-vl (Web., Wor.), ot é'-vil. 

exacerbate—éz-ds'-@ér-bat or &ks-a-sér'- 


bat (Web.), &&z-ds'-ér-bat (Wor.). 
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excise—ék-siz (Web., Wor.), zo¢ &ék'-siz nor 
ék’-sis. 

exemplar—é$z-ém’-plar (Web., Wor.). 

exemplary—ééz-ém-plér-i (Web., Wor.), 
not €&2-Em '-plér-i. 

exhaust—ééz-hést' (Web., Wor.), zot &&z- 
6st’. 

exhibit—égz-hib’-it (Web., Wor.), ot &&z- 
ib’-it. 

exhibition—éks-hib-ish’-tin (Web., Wor.), 
not égz-ib-ish’-iin. 

exile (n.)—éks’-il (Web., Wor.), zot &&z’-il. 

exile (vb.)—éks'-il (Web.,) €&z-il’ or éks’-il 
(Wor.). 

exotic—éz-ot-ik (Web., Wor.), not &éks- 
ot’-ik. Generally mispronounced. 

_ expert (n.)—éks'-pért or &éks-pért’ (Web.), 
éks-pért’ (Wor.). 

expert (adj.)—éks-pért’ (Web., Wor.), xot 
&ks'-pért. 

expurgate — éks’-pdr-Sat or éks-pir’-gat 
(Web.), éks-par’-sat (Wor.). 

exquisite—éks’-kwiz-it (Web., Wor.), xot 
éks-kwiz’-it. 
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extant—éks’-tant (Web., Wor.), wot éks- 
tant’. 

extempore—éks tém/-po-ré (Web., Wor.), 
not ks tém’-por. 

Final ein Latin words is generally sounded. 
extirpate—ék’ - stér- pat or ék - stér’ - pat 
(Web.), ék-stér’-pat (Wor.). 
extol—ék-stdl' (Web., Wor.), mot &k-stdl’. 

More nearly &k-stél!. — 
Eyre—Aar (Web.), not given (Wor.), xof ir. 
“Jane Eyre.” 


F 


facade—fa-sad’ or fa-sad’ (Web.), fa-sad’ 

(Wor.), zot fa-kad’ nor fa-kad’. 

C cedilla has the sound “s.” 
facile—fas’-il (Web., Wor.), ot fa’-sil. 
falcon—f6’-kn (Web., Wor.), zo¢ fal’-k6n. 
falconer—f6’-kn-ér (Web., Wor.), xot fal’- 

k6n-ér. 
falconet—fal'-ko-nét (Web.), fal’-ko-nét or 

f6l'-ko-nét (Wor.). 
farina—fa-ri’-na or fa-ré’-na (Web.), fa-ri’- 


na (Wor.). 
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Fatima — fat'-é-ma (Web.), not given 
(Wor.), zot fat-é'-ma. 

faucet—f6’-sét (Web., Wor.), zo¢ fas’-ét. 

February—féb’-roo-a-ri (Web., Wor.), zo 
féb’-ya-a-ri. 

ferrule—fér'-il or fér'-60l (Web., Wor.). 

ferule—fér'-il or f&r’'-d0l (Web.), fér’-al 
(Wor.). 

fetid—fét’-id (Web., Wor.), zot fe'-tid, often 
heard. 

finale—fé-na’-la (Web., Wor.), of fi-nal’-é. 

finance — fin- ans’ (Web., Wor.), xot fi'- 
ndans. 

financial—fin-an'-shal (Web.), fé-nan’-shal 
(Wor.), zo¢ fi-nan’-shal. 

financier—fin-an-sér’ (Web., Wor.), xot fi’- 
nan-sér. 

flord —fyérd (Web.), fé-drd’ (Wor.), xot 
ford. 

flaccid—flak’-sid (Web., Wor.), zo¢ flas’-id. 

flannel—flan’-él (Web., Wor.), ot flan’-én. 


There is an odsolete adjective ‘“ flannen,” 
meaning “made of flannel,” with which this 
word is often confounded. Brockett says : 
“Flannen, the vulgar pronunciation of flan- 
nel.” 
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flaunt—flant (Web., Wor.), zof flént. 

floral—flo’-ral (Web., Wor.), zo¢ fldr’-al. 

florist—flo’-rist (Web., Wor.), zof fldr’-ist. 

forbade—fér - bad’ (Web., Wor.), ot fér- 
bad’. 

forecastle—for’ - kas -1 (Web.), for’- kas -1 
(Wor.), zot for'-kast-l. 

forehead—for'-éd (Web.), for’-éd or for’-héd 
(Wor.). 

fortnight—fért’-nit (Web.), fért’-nit or fért’- 
nit (Wor.). 

fountain — fown’ - tin (Web., Wor.), ot 
fown’-tn. 

franchise — fran'- chiz (Web., Wor.), xot 
fran’-chiz. 

frankincense — frangk-in'-séns or frangk’- 
in-séns (Web.), frangk’ - in - séns 
(Wor.). 

fricasée—frik-a-se’ (Web., Wor.), mot frig- 
a-zé’, a common error. 

frontier—front’-ér (Web., Wor.), of friint’- 
ér. 

frontispiece—front’ - is - pes (Web., Wor.), 
not friint'-is-pés. 
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fugue—fas (Web., Wor.). 

fusel — fa'-sél (Web.), fa’-zél (Wor.), not 
fa'-zl. ‘“ Fusel oil.” 

fusil—fa’-zil (Web.), fa’-zil or fa-zé’ (Wor.). 


G 


gallant (n.) — gal-ant’ (Web.), gal-ant’, 
(Wor.). 
gallant (adj.)—al'-ant (Web. Wor.). 

In the restricted sense of “politeness to 
ladies,” Webster pronounces the word “ gal- 
ant’,” and Worcester, “ gal-ant’.” 

gallows—sal’-tis (Web., Wor.), xot gal'- 
6z, which is well-nigh universal. 

gaol—jal (Web., Wor.). 

gape—sap (Web.), Sap or Sap (Wor.). 

gaseous—Saz'-é-tis (Web.), %az'-é-tis or 

&a’-zé-tis (Wor.), xot Sas'-é-tis. 

gaunt—sant (Web., Wor.), zof gént. 

gauntlet — gant’-lét (Web., Wor.), 
sént’-lét. 

genealogy — jén-é-al/-6-ji (Web., Wor.), 
not jé-né-Ol'-6-ji. 

Genoa—jén’-6-a (Web., Wor.), zo¢ jén-0'-a, 
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geyser—3éi'-sér (Web., Wor.), mot &i'-zér. 
ghoul—gool (Web., Wor.), zot gow. 
giaour—jowr (Web., Wor.). 

girl—gérl (Web., Wor.), not Syérl. 


Do not introduce a y sound before the “1” 
in this word. It is regarded as an affectation. 


glacial—¢la’-shal (Web.), #1a’-shé-al (Wor.). 

glacier—sla’-sér or Slas’-i-ér (Web.), Slas’- 
i-ér (Wor.), zot gla’-shér. 

gladiolus—sla-di’-o-lts (Web., Wor.), xot 
&lad-i-d’-lis. 

glamour — gla’-moor (Web.), la’-mitr 
(Wor.), zot Slam’-oor. 

gneiss—nis (Web., Wor.), zo¢ nés. 

God—goéd (Web., Wor.), zot g6d. More 
nearly séd. 

Goethe—gé’-téh (Web.), gé’-ta (Wor.). 

Goliath—so-li’-ath (Web., Wor.), ot &0- 
li’-4. Frequently mispronounced. 

gondola—gén’-do-la (Web., Wor.), xot S6n- 
do’-la. 

gormand—g6r’-mand (Web., Wor.). 

gosling—6z'-ling (Web., Wor.), zot &6z’- 
ling nor &6z’-lin, 
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gospel—sés’-pél (Web. Wor.), zot %6s’-pél. 
More properly, Sés’-pél. 

Gothamite — g6’-tham-it or g6th’-4m-it 
(Web., Wor.). 

gourd—gord (Web.), sord or Sdord (Wor.). 

gourmand—sgoor'-mand (Web., Wor.). 

government—$tiv’-érn-mént (Web., Wor.), 
not Siv'-ér-mént. 
Pronounce the n sound in second syllable, 

granary — gran’-a-ri (Web., Wor.), ot 
Sran’-a-ri. Very frequently mispro- 
nounced. 

gratis—¢ra’-tis (Web., Wor.), ot Srat’-is. 

Greenwich—$rin -ij (Web.), Srén’-ij (Wor.). 

grimace—Srim-as’ (Web., Wor.). 

grimalkin—$grim-al'-kin (Web., Wor.), xot 
srim-6l'-kin. 

grimy—@ri-mi (Web., Wor.), zot Srim’-1. 

gristle—Sris -1 (Web., Wor.), zo¢ Sriz’-] nor 
Sris’-tl. 

groat—érét (Web., Wor.), zot Srot. 

guano—gwa-nd (Web., Wor.), xo¢ gi- 
an’-0. 


guild—gild (Web., Wor.). 
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gum arabic—gtim ar’-a-bik (Web., Wor.), 
not Stim ar-a'-bik. 


H 


halberd—hol’-bérd (Web.), hdl’-bérd or 
hal’-bérd (Wor.). 
halcyon (adj.)—hal’-si-6n (Web., Wor.), mot 
hal’-shi-dn. 
handsome—han'-stim (Web., Wor.), xot 
hand’-stim. 
The “divas.silent, 
harass—har’-ds (Web., Wor.), zot har-as’. 
harlequin—har’ - lé - kin or har’ -1é - kwin 
(Web.), har’-lé-kin (Wor.). 
hasten—has’-n (Web., Wor.), ot has’-tn. 
haunch—hanch (Web., Wor.), zot hénch. 
haunt—hant (Web., Wor.), zot hént. 
hearth—harth (Web., Wor.), zo¢ hérth. 
Hebe—hé’-bé (Web., Wor.), ot héb. 
hecatomb—hék’-a-toom (Web., Wor.). 
hegira—hé-ji’-ra or héj'-ir-a (Web., Wor.). 
heinous—ha’-niis (Web., Wor,), mot he’- 
nis nor hén’-yts. 
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Hellenic—hél-én’-ik or heél-é’-nik (Web.), 
hél’-é-nik or hél-én’-ik (Wor.). 

Hemans—hém’-anz (Web., Wor.), zot he’- 
mdanz. 
“Mrs. Felicia Hemans.” 

heraldic—hé-ral’-dik (Web., Wor.), ot 
hér'-al-dik. 

herculean—hér-ka’-lé-an (Web., Wor.), xot 
hér-ka-lée’-an. 

herewith—hér-with’ or hér-with’ (Web.), 
hér'-with (Wor.). 

hiccough—hik’-tip (Web.), hik’-tip or hik’- 
df (Wor.). 

hilarious—hi-la’-ri-tis or hil-a’-ri-tis (Web.), 
hi-la’-ri-tis (Wor.). 

hirsute—hir-sat’ (Web., Wor.). 

homely—hom’-li (Web., Wor.), zo¢ htm’- 
li. More correctly hém’-li. 

homeopathist — h6-mé-dp’-a-thist (Web., 
Wor.), zot ho-mé-6-path’-ist. 

homeopathy — ho - mé - 5p’- a- thi (Web., 
Wor.), zot ho'-mé-o- path-i. 

horologe—hir’ -6 - oj (Web.), hdr’ - 6 - 13) 
(Wor.). 
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horoscope—hor'-6-skop (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
ho’-r6-skop. 
horseradish—hérs'-rad-ish (Web., Wor.), 
not hérs’-réd-ish. 
horseshoe—hérs’-sh6o (Web., Wor.), ot 
hér’-shoo. 
Pronounce the word “ horse ” distinctly. 
hospitable — hés’-pit-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not hos-pit’-a-bl. 
hostler—hés’-lér or 6s’-lér (Web.), 6s’-lér 
(Wor.), zo¢ hédst’-lér nor dst'-lér. 
hough—hék (Web., Wor.). 
housewife—hows’-wif or hiiz’-wif (Web.), 
htiz’-wif or hows’-wif (Wor.). 
hovel—hév'-él (Web., Wor.), zot hitv’-él. 
hurrah—hoo-ra’ (Web., Wor.), zo¢ hoor-6' 
nor hoor-a’. 
hussar—hooz-ar’ (Web.), hooz-ar’ (Wor.), 
not htiz-ar’. 
hydrangea—hi-dran’-jé-4 (Web., Wor.). 
hydropathy—hi-drdp’-a-thi (Web., Wor.), 
not hi'-dro-path-i. 
hygiene—hi’-ji-en (Web.), hi’-ji-en or hi- 
jen (Wor.). 
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hymeneal—hi-mén-é’-al (Web.), hi-mé-né’- 
al (Wor.), xo¢t hi-mé’-né-al. 

hyperbole—hi-pér'-bo-lé (Web., Wor.), ot 
hi’-pér-bol. 

hypochondriac—hip-6-k6n’-dri-4k (Web., 
Wor.), zot hi-po-k6n’-dri-ak. 

hypogastric—hip-6-as'-trik (Web., Wor.), 
not hi-po-gas'-trik. 

I 

Idumea—id-t-mé’-4 (Web., Wor.), xot 
i-dii’-mé-a. 

ignoramus—ig-no-ra’/-mts (Web., Wor.), 
not if -no-ra'-mius. 
This word has been thoroughly anglicized. 

illusive—il-la’-siv (Web., Wor.), xo¢ il-la’- 
ziv. 

illustrate—il-lis’-trat (Web., Wor.), xo¢ il’ ° 
liis-trat. 

imbecile—im'-bé-sil or im-bé-sél’ (Web.), 
im-bés’-il or im-bé-sél’ (Wor.). 

imbroglio—im-brol’-yo (Web.), im-brdl’- 
yé-0 (Wor.), 2o¢ im-bro’-glé-o. 
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immediately—im-mé’-di-at-li (Web., Wor.), 
not im-mé'-jat-li. 

implacable — im-pla’-ka-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not im-plak’-a-bl. 

improvise—im-pro-viz’ (Web.), im-pro-véz' 
(Wor.), zo¢ im’-pr6-viz. 

inamorata — in-4m-6-ra’-ta (Web., Wor.), 
not in-am-0-ra'-ta. 

indecorous—in-dé-k6!-rtis or in-dék’-6-rts 
(Web., Wor.). 

indisputable—in-dis'-pu-ta-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not in-dis-pu'-ta-bl. 

indocile—in-dos'-il (Web., Wor.), ot in- 
do’-sil. 

industry—in’-dts-tri (Web., Wor.), zo¢ in- 
diis’-tri. 

infantile —in’-fan-til or in’-fan-til (Web., 
Wor.), xot in’-fan-tél. 

infantine—in’-fan-tin or in’-fan-tin (Web., 
Wor.), zot in'-fan-tén. 

inquiry—in-kwi'-ri (Web., Wor.), mot in’- 
kwir-i, a very frequent mispronun- 
ciation. 

instead—in-stéd’ (Web., Wor.), not in-stid’. 
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Smart says: ‘This corrupt pronunciation 
is often heard in the United States.” 


integer—in’-té-jér (Web., Wor.), ot in’-té- 
gér. 

interesting—in’-tér-ést-ing (Web., Wor.), 
not in-tér-ést’-ing. 

interpolate —in-tér'-po-lat (Web., Wor.), 
not in'-tér-po-lat. 

interstice—in’-tér-stis or in-tér’-stis (Web., 
Wor.). 

invalid (n.)—in’-va-lid (Web.), in-va-led’ 
(Wor.). 

inveigle—in-vé’-51 (Web., Wor.), zot in- 
va'-S1, often heard. 

iodide—i’-6-did (Web.), i/-d-did (Wor.). 

iodine—i’-6-din (Web., Wor.), ot i'-0-dén. 
This word is seldom correctly pronounced. 

Iphigenia—if-ij-é-ni’-4 (Web., nice) not if- 
ij-é/-ni-a. 

irrefutable—ir-réf-t-ta-bl or ir-ré-fa'-ta-bl 
(Web.), ir-ré-fa’-ta-bl or ir-réf’-a- 
ta-bl (Wor.). 

irremediable—ir - ré - mé’- di - 4- bl (Web., 
Wor.), zot ir-ré-méd'-i-a-bl. 
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irreparable—ir-rép’-a-ra-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not ir-ré-par'-a-bl. 

irrevocable—ir-rév’-o-ka-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not ir-ré-vo'-ka-bl. 

iron—i’-Grn (Web., Wor.), of i'-rtin, a 
common error. 

irony (made of iron)—i’-Grn-i (Web., Wor.), 


not i'-ron-i. 
irony (ridicule)—i’-r6én-i (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
1’-Orn-i. 


Islam—iz’-lam (Web., Wor.), zot is’-lam. 

isochronism—1-s6k'-ro-nizm (Web., Wor.), 
not i-so-kr6n’-izm. 

isolate—is’-6-lat (Web.), iz'-o-lat (Wor.), zo¢ 
i'-so-lat. 

isotherm —i’-so-thérm (Web., Wor.), xot 
iz'-O-thérm. 

isthmus—is’-miis or ist/-mtis (Web.), ist’- 


mts (Wor.). 


J 


jalap—jal'-ap (Web., Wor.), ot jol’-tip. 
Japheth—ja’-féth (Web., Wor.), of ja’-fét. 
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jasmine—jaz’-min or jas’-min (Web., Wor.). 
Jas’-min is the more common. 
jaundice—jan’-dis (Web., Wor.), od j6n’- 
dis. 
Java—ja'-va or ja/-va (Web.), ja’-va or ja’- 
va (Wor.), not jav'-a. 
javelin—jav' -lin (Web., Wor.), mot jav'- 
él-in. 
A word of ¢wo-syllables. 
jew s-harp—jaz -harp or jooz'-harp (Web.), 
jaz’-harp (Wor.), zo¢ jis'-harp. 
jocund—jék’-tind (Web., Wor.), mot jo’- 
ktind. 
joust—just (Web., Wor.), ot jowst. 
jugular—ja’-gu-lar (Web., Wor.), xot jiiz’- 
yu-lar, generally heard. 
_ juvenile—ja’-vé-nil (Web., Wor.), xo¢ ja'- 
vé-nil. 


K 


kettle—két'-1 (Web., Wor.), ot kit’-l. 

Khan (a chief )—k6n or kan (Web., Wor.). 

khan (an inn)—kan (Web.), kon or kan 
(Wor.). 
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Kossuth—koésh-shoot (Web.), kés-shoot' 
(Wor.), xo¢ kdés-sooth’. 


L 


lamentable—lam’-ént-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not la-mént'-a-bl. 

landau—lan’-dé6 (Web., Wor.), zot lan’-do. 

lang-syne — lang’ - sin (Webi), lang - sin’ 
(Wor.), ot lang-zin’. 

Laocoon—la-6k’-6-6n (Web., Wor.), not 
la’-6-koon. 

Laodamia—la-5d-4-mi’-a (Web., Wor.), ot 
1a-6-da'-mi-a. 

laryngeal— lar - in - jé'- al or 1a-rin’-jé-al 
(Web.), 1a-rin’-jé-al (Wor.). 

larynx—lar'-ingks (Web.), lar'-ingks or 
la’-ringks (Wor.). 

latent—la’-tént (Web., Wor.), zo¢ lat'-ént. 

laudanum—l6'-da-niim (Web.), 16’-da-nim 
or léd’-4-ntim (Wor.). 

launch—lanch (Web., Wor.), zo¢ iénch. 

launder—lan’-dér (Web., Wor.), xot l6n’- 
dér. 


There is no verb—“ to laundry.” 
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laundry—lan’-dri (Web., Wor.), zo¢ l6n’- 
dri. 

leeward—lé’-w6rd or ld0'-ard (Web.,) le’- 
word or la’-tird (Wor.). 

legate—lés’-at (Web., Wor.), ot lée’-gat. 

legend—lé’-jénd or 1léj’-énd (Web., Wor.). 

leisure—lé'-zhir (Web., Wor.). 


Webster says : “ Sometimes, but less prop- 


erly, pronounced lézh’-ar. 
Lethe—lée’-thé (Web., Wor.), ot léth. 
lettuce—lét’-is (Web., Wor.). 
levee—lév’-é (Web., Wor.), ot lé-ve’. 


“The President’s levee,”—in this special 
sense, Webster and Worcester say that it is 
usually pronounced lé-vé’, in the United 


_ States. 
lever—lé’-vér or lév'-ér (Web.), lé’-vér 
(Wor.). 
libertine—lib’-ér-tin (Web., Wor.), mo¢ lib’- 
ér-tin. : 


lichen—li’-kén or lich’-én (Web., Wor.), 
lich’-€n is generally heard. 

licorice—lik’-6-ris (Web., Wor.), xoé lik’-o- 
rish. 

lien—lé'-€n or li’-én (Web., Wor.), zot len. 
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lineament—lin’-é-a-mént (Web., Wor.), ot 
lin’-é-mént. 

literati—lit-ér-a’-ti (Web., Wor.), of lit-ér- 
a’-té. 

livelong—liv’-long (Web., Wor.), xof liv’- 
long. 

livre—ii’-vér or lé'-vr (Web.), li’-vtr or lé’- 
vir (Wor.). 

loath—loth (Web., Wor.), xo¢ loth. 

luxuriance — lUgz-yi’-ri-ans or ltks-ya’- 
ri-ins (Web.), lu&-za’-ri-ans (Wor.). 

luxury —ltk’-shoo-ri (Web., Wor.), ot 
ligz'-yo-ri. 

Lyceum—li-sé'-tim (Web., Wor.), xot li- 


sé-tm. 
M 
Macleod—mak -lowd’ (Web., Wor.), zot 
mak-lée’-6d. 


magna charta—mdags’-na kart’-4 (Web., 
Wor.), zo¢ mag’-na chart’-a. 

Mahomet—ma-hém’-ét or ma’-hd-mét or 
ma’ -ho-mét (Web.), ma’-hém-ét 
(Wor.). 


See ‘“ Mohammed.” 
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Madrid — mad-rid’ (Web.), ma-dréd’ or 
mad'-rid (Wor.). 
mall (a walk)—mal (Web., Wor.), zof mél, 
perhaps most frequently heard. 
mandarin—mdan-da-rén’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
man’-da-rin. : 
manes—mma -néz (Web., Wor.), zo¢ manz. 
maniacal—ma-ni-a-kal (Web., Wor.), xot 
ma’ni-ak-al. 
manufactory — man - ya - fak’-to-ri (Web., 
Wor.), zof man-yi-fak’-ti-ri; 6 zof O. 
Marat—mda-ra’ (Web.), ma’-ra or méa-ra’ 

(Wor.), zot mar-at’. 
maritime—miar’-it-im (Web., Wor.), oft 

mar-it-im, though authorized by 

some. 
marquis—miéar -kwis (Web., Wor.). 

The French pronunciation is mar-ké’. 
massacre—mias -a-kér (Web., Wor.). 
master—mias'-tér(Web.; Wor.), zo¢ mas’-tér. 
matron—ma’-trén (Web., Wor.), xo¢ mat'- 

ron. 
mattress—miat'-rés (Web., Wor.), zof mat- 

ras’, sometimes heard. 
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Mauch Chunk—mék chtingk’ (Web., Wor.), 
not mok chingk’. 

mausoleum—mé-so-lé’-tim (Web., Wor.), 
not m6-so'-lé-tim, a former pronun- 
ciation. 

Mausolus—mé-so’-liis (Web., Wor.), mot 
m0 -so-lis. 

meaw—mt (Web., Wor.), xot mé-d’. 

Medici—méd’-é-ché (Web.), méd’-é-cé or 
méd'-é-ché (Wor.). 

mediocre—mé’-di-6-kr (Web., Wor.), zot 
méd -i-6-kr nor mé-di-6’-kr. 

meerschaum—mér’-shém (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
mér’-shtim. 

melodrama—mél-6-dra’-ma (Web., Wor.), 
not mél-o-dra’-ma, often heard. 

memoir—mém’-w6r or mém’-wér (Web.), 
mé-moir’ or mém’-wér (Wor.). 

menagerie — mén - azh’ - €-ri (Web.), mé- 
nazh’-é-ri (Wor.), zo¢ mén-aj'-é-ri. 

meningitis—mén-in-ji’-tis (Web., We not 
mén-in-jé’-tis. 

mercantile—mér -kan-til (Webs Wor), not 
mér’-kain-tél nor mér’-kan-til. 
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mesmerism—méz'-mér-izm (Web., Wor.), 
not més'-mér-ism; “z” xot “s.” 

microscopy — mi-krés’-k6-pi (Web.), mi- 
krés'-k6- pi (Wor.), ot mi'-kro- 
skop-i. 
Accent second syllable. 

Milan—mil’-an or mil-an' (Web., Wor.). 
Webster says: “The usage of the best 


English poets, as well as the best speakers, is 
decidedly in favor of the frst pronunciation.” 


milch—milch (Web., Wor.), zo¢ milk. 

mineralogy—min-ér-al'-6-ji (Web., Wor.), 
not min-ér-6l'-6-ji. 
The ¢iird syllable is al, mot 61. 

minuet—min’-ya-ét (Web., Wor.), ot min- 
yu-ét’. 

minute (n.)—min’-it (Web.), min’-tit or 
min’-it (Wor.). 

minute (adj.)—min-at’ (Web.), min-at’ or 
mi-nat’ (Wor.). 

mirage—mir-azh’ (Web.), mé-razh’ (Wor.). 

mischievous—mis'-ché-viis (Web., Wor.), 
not mis-ché'-vis. 

misconstrue—mis-k6n’-strdo (Web., Wor.), 
not mis-kdn-stroo’. 


> 
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missis (Mrs.)—mis’-sis (Web.), not given 
(Wor.), zot mis'-siz. 


The word is a contraction of “mistress,” 
and is generally written “ Mrs,” 


mistletoe—miz'-l-to (Web., Wor.), zot mis'- 
1-t6, generally heard. 

mnemonics—né-mon’-iks (Web., Wor.). 
The first m is silent in all similar words. 

mobile—mo'-bil (Web.), mo-bél’ or mob’- 
il (Wor.). 

Mohammed—mo-ham’'-éd (Web., Wor.). 
See “ Mahomet.” 

moire antique—mwéor an-ték' (Web.,Wor.), 
not mo'-ré an-ték’. 

molecule—mol'-é-kal (Web., Wor.), ot 
mol’-kal. 
A word of three syllables, when correctly 

pronounced. 


Monaco—mo - na’ - ko (Web.), mén’-a-ko 
(Wor.). 

mongrel—miing’-Srél (Web., Wor.), ot 
mong’ -Grél. 

monogram—mo6n’'-6-Sram (Web., Wor.), 
not mOo'-no-Sram. 

monomania—m6n-6o-ma -ni-a(Web., Wor.), 
not mO-nd-ma'-ni-a. 
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moribund—m6or'-i-biind (Web., Wor.), wot 
m0’-ri-biind. 

morphine—m6r -fin (Web., Wor.), zo¢ mér’- 
fén, commonly heard. 

moslem — méz -lém (Web.), més’ - lém 
(Wor.). 

moths—mothz (Web., Wor.), ot moths. 
More properly, mothz. 

mountain—mown’-tin- (Web., Wor.), xot 
mownt -n, 
Pronounce the /as¢ syllable, in. 

Mozart—mo-zart’ or German pronunciation, 
mot'-sdrt (Web.), mo’-zért or mo- 
zart’ (Wor.). 

Murat—mii-ra’ or mi-rat’ (Web.), ma-rat’ 
or moo-ra’ (Wor.). 
For ii, see Chap. XII. 

mushroom—miish’-room (Web., Wor.), zot 
miush’-rdon. 

muskmelon—misk’ mél-én (Web., Wor.), 
not miish’ mél-dn. 

museum —miu-zé'-tim (Web., Wor.), ot 
mi’-zé-tim, a common mispronun- 
ciation. 
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mussulman—mis'-til-man (Web., Wor.), 
not muz -til-man. 
The plural is mussulmans, wo¢ mussulmen. 
mustache—mts-tash’ (Web.), miis-tash’ or 
miis-tash’ (Wor.), ot miis'-tash. 
mythology—mith-dl'-0-ji (Web., Wor.), ot 
mi-thol’-6-ji. 


N 


naiad—na’-yad (Web., Wor.), ot ni'-yad. 

nape—nap (Web., Wor.), ot nap. 

naphtha—nap’-tha or naf-tha (Web.), nap’- 
tha (Wor.). 

nascent—nas -ént (Web., Wor.), zofna -sént. 

nausea—n06'-shé-a (Web., Wor.), zot nd’- 
sé-a. 

nauseous—n6'-shtis (Web., Wor.), zot né’- 
shé-ts. 

national—nash’-tin-al (Web., Wor.), zot na’- 
shiin-al, a pronunciation once in 
vogue. 

nectarine —nék’-tar-in (Web., Wor.), ot 
nék’-tar-én. 

ne’er—nar (Web.,Wor.), of nér. 
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Nemesis—ném’-é-sis (Web., Wor.), ot né- 
mé’-sis. 

nephew—néf’-ya (Web.), név’-va or néf’- 
fa (Wor.). 

nepotism—nép'’-6-tizm (Web., Wor.), xot 
né’-po-tizm. 

Newfoundland—nv'-ftind-land (Web.), nia’- 
ftind-land or nu-fownd’-land (Wor.). 

nicety—nis’-é-ti (Web., Wor.), zot nis’-ti. 

nicotine—nik’-6-tin (Web., Wor.), xo¢ nik’- 


o-tén. 

nihilism—ni’-hil-izm (Web., Wor.), zot né’- 
hil-izm. 

nomad—ném’-dd (Web., Wor.), zot no’- 
mad. 


nomenclature — no-mén-klat’-yar (Web.), 
no’-mén-klat-yar (Wor.), xot no- 
mén’-klat-yar. 


The weight of modern authority is in favor 
of Worcester’s marking. 


nonpareil—non-pa-rél’ (Web., Wor.), xot 
ndn-pa-rél’. 

notable (remarkable) — no’ - ta- bl (Web., 
Wor.), xot not’-a-bl. 
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notable (thrifty)—not'-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not no -ta-bl. 

nucleolus—nu-klé’-6-ltis (Web., Wor.), xot 
nu-klé-o'-lts. 

numismatics — ni - miz- mat'-iks (Web. 
Wor.), zo¢ ni-mis-mat'-iks. 


O 


oasis—6'-a-sis or 6-a'-sis (Web.), 6/-a-sis 
(Wor.). 

oaths—othz (Web., Wor.), zo¢ oths. 

obeisance—6-bé’-sans or 6-ba’-sans (Web.), 
6-ba’-sdns or 6-bé'-sains (Wor.). 

obligatory—ob’-lig-a-to-ri (Web., Wor.), 
not Sb-lis'-a-to-ri. 

oblique—ob-lék’ or ob-lik’ (Web., Wor.). 

Oceanus—o-sé'-a-niis (Web., Wor.), mot 
6-shé'-a-nits. 

Odeon—o-dé’-n (Web., Wor.), ot 6'-dé- 
on. 

often—of’-n (Web.), of’-n or 6f'-n (Wor., 
not of'-tén. 


More nearly, 6f’-n. 
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oleomargarine—6-lé-6-mar'-Sa-rin  (Web., 
Wor.), ot 0-lé-0-mar'-ja-rén. 

omega—6-mé'-S4 or 6-még’-4 (Web), 
6-mé’-Sa (Wor.), zof 6'-mé-Za. 

onyx—0 -niks (Web., Wor.), ot 5n’'-iks. 

opponent—dp-po’-nént (Web., Wor.), zot 
Sp’-po-nént. 

orange—6r’-Eénj (Web., Wor.), more prop- 
erly 6r'-énj. 

ordeal—ér'-dé-al (Web., Wor.), ot or-dé'- 
al. 

ordnance—6rd’-nans (Web., Wor.), mot 6r’- 
din-ans. 


To be distinguished from the word “ ordi- 
nance.” 


orgeat—6r -zhat or 6r'-zha (Web.), 6r’-zhat 
(Wor.). 

Orion—6-ri-6n (Web., Wee): not 0'-ri-6n. 

Orpheus—6r'’-fé-iis or 6r’-ftis (Web. ), Or’- 
fas (Wor.). 


One of a large class of words similarly pro- 
nounced concerning which there has been 
much discussion. 


ornate—6r’-nat (Web., Wor.), zo¢ 6r-nat’. 
orotund—d’-r6-tiind (Web., Wor.), ot or’ 
6-tiind. 
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orthoepist — 6r’-tho-é-pist (Web., Wor.), 
not 6r-tho'-é€-pist. 

osier—0o'-zhér (Web., Wor.), xot 6'-zi-ér. 

overalls—o’-vér-6lz (Web., Wor.), ot 6’- 
vér-hdlz. 

oxide—dks'-id (Web., Wor.), not dks'-id. 


r 


pageant—pdj’-Ent or pa’-jént (Web., Wor.). 
Pa’-jént is the usual pronunciation. 

palaver—pa-la’-vér (Web., Wor.). 

palfrey—pdol'-fri (Web.), pdl’-fri or pal’-fri 
(Wor.). 
Pantheon—p&n-thé’-6n or pan'-thé-6n 
(Web.), pan-thé’-6n (Wor.). 
pantomime — pan’-to-mim (Web., Wor.), 
not pan'-td-min; ‘‘m” zo¢ “n,” 
papyrus—pa-pi'-ritis (Web., Wor.), xot 
pap’-ir-tis. 

paraffin—par’-af-in (Web., Wor.), ot par'- 
af-én. 

parentage—par’-ént-aj (Web.), par'-ént-aj 
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or par’-ént-aj (Wor.), ot pa-rént’- 
aj, which is very common. 
pariah—péa’-ri-a or pa’-ri-4 (Web.), pa’-ri-a 
_ (Wor.). 
parietal—pa-ri’-é-tal (Web., Wor.). 
Parisian—pa-riz’-yan (Web.), pa-rizh’-é-an 
(Wor.). 
parliament—par’-lim-ént (Web., Wor.). 


It is impossible to determine from an in- 
spection of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
how this word is pronounced. It is marked 
thus, par’-lia-ment. How the syllable “lia ’ 
is to be pronounced is left to conjecture. 


Parmesan—par-mé-zan’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
pOm’-é-zan. 

partner—part’-nér (Web., Wor.), ot pard’- 
nér, a very common error. 

patent (n.)—pa’-tént or pdat’-ént (Web.), 
pat’-ént (Wor.). 

patent (adj.)—pa’-tént or pat’-ént (Web.), 
pat’-Ent or pa’-tént (Wor.). 

path—path (Web., Wor.), of path. 
More properly path. 

patron—pa’-trén (Web., Wor.), xot pat’- 
ron. 
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pedagogy—péd'-a-50-ji (Web.), péd’-a- 
%5j-i (Wor.). 

pedal (n.)—péd’-al (Web., Wor.). 

pedal (adj.)—pé’-dal (Web., Wor.). 

Pegasus—p&&’-a-siis (Web., Wor.), zot pé- 
ga’-stis. 

penult—pé’-ntlt or pé-ntlt’ (Web., Wor.). 

peony—pé'-6-ni (Web., Wor.), of pi’-0-ni, 
unless the word is spelled “ piony.” 

Perdita— pér’- dé-ta (Web.), not given 
(Wor.), zo pér-dé'-ta. 

peremptory—pér’-Emp-to-ri (Web., Wor.), 
not pér-Emp’-to-ri. 

perfect (vb.)—pér’-fékt or pér-fékt’ (Web.), 
pér'-fékt (Wor.). 

perfume (n.)—pér’-fam or pér-fim’ (Web., 

or.). 

permit (n.)—pér'-mit or pér-mit’ (Web., 
Wor.). 

Persia—pér'-shé-4 (Web., Wor.), mot pér'- 
zha nor pér’-zhé-a. 

Pestalozzi — pés-ta-lot'-sé (Web.), pé&s-ta- 
lot'-s¢ (Wor.), 

pestle — pés’-s] (Web.), p&s’-sl or pés’-tl 
(Wor.). 
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ue 
Ny 


petal—pét’-al or pe’-tal (Web., Wor.). 
petrel—pét’-rél (Web.), pét’-rél or pé’-trél 


(Wor.). 
pheton—fa’-é-tén (Web., Wor.), ot fa’- 
ton. 
A word of ¢hree syllables, if correctly pro- 
nounced. 
phalanx — fa’-langks or fal’-angks (Web., 
Wor.). 
Pharaoh—fa’-ro or fa’-ra-6 ; (Web,), fa’-ro 
(Wor.). 
Philemon—fi-lé’-mén (Web., Wor.), zot fil’- 
é-mon. 


“ Paul’s Epistle to Philemon.” 
Philistine—fil-is’-tin (Web., Wor.), zot fil’- 
is-tén nor fil’-is-tin. 
philosophic—fil-o-sof’-ik (Web.), fil-o-z6f’- 
ik or fil-o-sdf’-ik (Wor.). 
phonics—fon’-iks (Web., Wor.). - 
Fo’-niks is sometimes heard. 
photographer—fo-to9’-ra-fér (Web., Wor.), 
not £0'-to-Sraf-ér. 
phthisis—thi’-sis (Web.), thi’-sis or ti’-sis 
(Wor.). 
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physiognomy — fiz - i - 6g’- nd - mi (Web., 
Wor.), mot fiz-{-6n'-o-mi, 
Pronounce the % sound. 

piano-forte—pi-a’-no for’-ta (Web.), pi-a’- 
no for’-té or pi-an’-o f6r’-té (Wor.), 
not pi-an’-o fort. 

pibroch—pi’-brdk (Web., Wor.), ot pé’- 
broék. 

pincers—pin’-sérz (Web., Wor.), ot pin’- 
chérz. 

pinchbeck—pinch’-bék (Web., Wor.), xo 
pinch’-bak. 

piquant—pik’-ant (Web., Wor.), xot pé- 
kant’. 

placard—pla-kard’ (Web., Wor.), zo¢ plak’- 
ard. 

plagiarism—pla’-ji-a-rizm (Web., Wor.). 

plait—plat (Web., Wor.). 
“Vulgarly pronounced plét” (Web.). 

platinum — plat’-in-itim or pla-ti’-ntm 
(Web.), plat’-in-tim (Wor.), xoé pla- 
té’-ntim. 

plenary—ple’-na-ri (Web.), plén’-a-ri or 
ple’-na-ri (Wor.). 
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plethoric — plé-thor’-ik or pléth’-o-rik 
(Web., Wor.). 

The second form is more frequently heard. 
poignant — poin’- dnt (Web., Wor.), xot 
pwan’-ydant. 

pomade—po-mad’ (Web., Wor.), zot po- 
mad’. 

Pompeii—pém-pa’-yé (Web.), pom-pé’-i-i 
or pom-pa’-yé (Wor.), zot pom’- 
pé-i. 

poniard — pon’ - yard (Web., Wor.), xot 
pwon’-yard. 

Pontine—pon'-tin (Web., Wor.), zo¢ pon’- 
tén.. 

porcelain—pér’-sé-lan (Web.), pdr’-sé-lan 
or por’-sé-lan (Wor.), of pérs’-lin. 
Pronounce the ¢#ree syllables. 

_ portrait—por’-trat (Web., Wor.). 

possess—pos-és’ or poz-és’ (Web.), pdz-és' 
(Wor.). . 

posthumous—pést’-hi-mtis (Web., Wor.), 
not pos-tha'-mts. 

_ potable—po’-ta-bl (Web., Wor.), zot pot’: 

a-bl. 
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Powhatan—pow-hat-an’ (Web., Wor.), zot 
pow-hat’-an. 

precedence—pré-sé’-déns (Web., Wor.), ot 
prés’-é-déns. 

precedency—pré-sé’-dén-si (Web., Wor.), 
not prés'-é-dén-si. 

precedent (n.)—prés’-é-dént (Web., Wor.), 
not pré-sé'-dént. 

precedent (adj.) — pré-sé’-dént (Web., 

Wor.), xot prés’-é-dént. 

The last four words should be compared. 
precise—pré-sis’ (Web., Wor.), ot pré-siz’. 
predatory—préd’-a-to-ri (Web., Wor.), ot 

pré’/-da-to-ri. 
predecessor—préd'-é-sés-6r (Web., Wor.), 

not. pré'-dé-sés-6r. 
predilection — pré - dil - ék’- shtin (Web., 

Wor.), zot préd-il-ék’-shiin. 
prelate—prél’-at (Web., Wor.), zot pré’- 

lat. 
prelude (n.)—pré’-lad or prél’-yad (Web.), 

prél'-yad (Wor.). 
premier—pré’-mi-ér (Web.), prém’-yér or 
pré/-mi-ér (Wor.). 
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prescience—pré’-shé-éns (Web., Wor.), mot 
pré’-sé-éns. 

presentiment—pré - sént’-im-ént (Web., 
Wor.), zo¢ pré-zént’-im-ént. “s” 
not z.” 

prestige — prés’-tij (Web.), prés-téj’ or 
prés’-tij (Wor.). 

pretty—prit’-i (Web., Wor.), zot prét’ -i, 
sometimes heard. ~~ 

princess—prin’-sés (Web., Wor.), zo¢ prin- 
ses’. 

pristine—pris’-tin(Web., Wor.), ot pris’-tén. 

probity—prob’-it-i (Web., Wor.), ot pro’- 


bit-i. 

process—prés’-és (Web., Wor.), ot pro’- 
Sés. 

produce (n.)—préd’-is (Web., Wor.), xot 
pro’-dis. 


profile—pro’-fil or pro’-fél (Web.), pro’-fel, 
pro-fel’ or pro’-fil (Wor.). 

profuse (adj.)—pro-fus’ (Web., Wor.), xot 
pro-fiz’. 

prolix—pro-liks’ (Web., Wor.), mot pro’- 

; liks. 
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prologue—prd’-l6g (Web.), prél’-6g (Wor.), 
not pro’-log. 

promenade—proém-é-nad’ or prom-é-nad’ 
(Web.), prém-é-nad’ or prém-é-nad’ 
(Wor.). 

pronunciation — pro - niin - shi - a’ - shin 
(Web., Wor.). 


“ Prd-ntin-si-a’-shtin”’ has the sanction of 
general usage and of many authorities. 
protean—pro’-té-in (Web., Wor.), zo¢ pro- 

té’-an. 

Proteus—pro’-té-tis or prd’-tis (Web.), 
pro’-tiis or pro’-té-tis (Wor.). 
provocative—pr6-vo'-ka-tiv (Web., Wor.), 

not pro-vok'-a-tiv. 
provost—prov’-tist (Web.), prd-vo’ or 
prov’-tist (Wor.); pro-vo’ is gener- 
ally heard. 
prussic—prtis’-ik or proos’-ik (Web., Wor.). 
psalmist—sam’-ist (Web.), sal/-mist or sim/- 
ist (Wor.), ot sdm/’-ist. 
psalmody—sal’-mo-di (Web., Wor.), ot 
sam/-0-di. 


Psyche—si’-ké (Web., Wor.), zot sik’-é. 
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puerile—pa'-ér-il (Web., Wor.), zot pi'- 
ér-él. 

puissance—pii’-is-ans (Web., Wor.), ot 
pwé'-sdns nor pi-is’-dns. 

_puissant—pi’-is-Ant or pi-is’-dnt (Web.), 
pu’-is-ant (Wor.), zo¢ pwé'-sdnt. 

pumpkin— piimp’-kin (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
pting’-kin. 

pyramidal—pir-am'-id-4l (Web., Wor.), ot 
pir’-am-id-al. 

pyrites—pir-i’-téz (Web., Wor.). 


Q 


quarrel—kw6r’-él (Web., Wor.), ot kwér'- 
ek 

quassia—kwésh’-i-a or kwdash’-i-a (Web.), 
kwosh’-i-a (Wor.). 

quay—ké (Web., Wor.), ot ka nor kwa. 

quinine — kwi’- nin or kwin-in’ (Web.), 
kwin-in’ or kwin’-in (Wor.), zot ka- 
nén’. 
Nearly always mispronounced. 


quoit—k woit (Web., Wor.), zot kwat. 
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R 


rabies—ra’-bi-éz (Web., Wor.), mot rab’-i- 
éZ. 

radish—rad'-ish (Web., Wor.), zot réd’-ish. 

raillery—ral’-ér-i (Web., Wor.), zot ral’- 
ér-i. 

rajah—ra'-ja or ra’-ja (Web.), ra’/-ja or ra’- 
ja (Wor.), ot raj'-a. 

Raphael—ra’-fa-él or raf'-a-él (Web.), raf’- 
a-él (Wor.). 

rapine—rap’-in (Web., Wor.), ot rap’-én. 

raspberry—raz’-bér-i (Web.), raz/-bér-i or 
ras'-bér-i (Wor.). 

rather—rath’-ér (Web., Wor.). 
“ Ra’-thér” is generally heard ; avoid the 

vulgar “ riith’-ér.”’ 

recess—ré-sés’ (Web., Wor.), zot ré’-sés. 

recitative—rés-it-a-tév’ (Web., Wor.), zo 
rés’-it-a-tiv. 

recognizable—rék’-6&-niz-a-bl or ré-k6s’- 
niz-a-bl (Web.), rék-68-niz'-a-bl or 
ré-k69’-niz-a-bl (Wor.). 

recondite — rék’- 6n-dit or ré-k6n’ - dit 
(Web., Wor.). 
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refutable—ré-fa'-ta-bl (Web., Wor.), xot 
réf’-ya-ta-bl. 

remediable—ré-mé’-di-a-bl (Web., Wor.), 
not ré-méd’-i-a-bl. 

remediless—ré-méd’-i-lés or rém’-é-di-lés 
(Web.), rém’-é-di-lés or ré-méd’-i- 
lés (Wor.). 

reparable—rép’-a-ra-bl (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
ré-par’-a-bl.-~ . 

requiem—ré’-kwé-ém (Web.), ré/-kwé-ém 
or rék’-wé-Em (Wor.). 

reredos—rér’-dés (Web., Wor.), mot rér’-é- 
dos. 

research—ré-sérch’ (Web., Wor.), zo¢ ré’- 
sérch. 

reservoir—réz-ér-vwor’ (Web., Wor.), not 
réz’-Er-vor. 

resoluble—réz’-6-la-bl (Web., Wor.), mot 
ré-z0l'-yu-bl. 

resource—ré-sors’ (Web., Wor.), ot ré’- 
sors. 

respirable—ré-spir’-a-bl (Web., Wor.), ot 
rés'-pir-a-bl, 

respite—rés'-pit (Web., Wor.), ot ré-spit’. 
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restaurant—rés-to-rdng’ or rés’-to-rdnt 
(Web.), rés-to-rang’ (Wor.). 
“ Rés’/-td-rant ” is the form in common use. 

retrocede (vb. intr.)—ré’-tr6-séd or rét’-rd- 
séd (Web., Wor.). 

retrocede—(vb. tr.)—ré’-tro-séd or rét’-r6- 
séd (Web.), ré’-tro-séd (Wor.). 

retrograde—ré’-tro-Srad or rét'-ro-gSrad 
(Web.), rét’-ro-Srad (Wor.). 

retrospect (n. and vb.)—ré!- tro - spékt or 
rét’-rd-spékt (Web.), rét’-ro-spékt 
(Wor.). 

retrovert — ré’-tro-vért or rét’- ro - vért 
(Web.), rét’-ro-vért (Wor.). 

reveille—ré-val’-ya (Web.), ré-val’ or ré- 
val’-ya (Wor.), mot rév’-él-é, fre- 
quently heard. 

revolt—ré-volt’ or ré-volt’ (Web., Wor.). 

rhythm—trithm or rithm (Web., Wor.), xot 
rith’-tim. 

ribald—rib’-ald (Web., Wor.). 

Rio Janeiro—ri’-6 ja-né/-rd or ré’-o ja-na’- 
ro (Web.), ré!-0 ja-na/-ro or ri/-6 ja- 


né’-ro (Wor.). 
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rise (n.)—ris (Web., Wor.), ot riz, com- 
monly heard. 

romance—ro-mans’ (Web., Wor.), ot ro’- 
mdns. 

More properly rd-mans’. (See p. 64.) 
roof—roof (Web., Wor.), zo¢ roof. 
roseola—ro-zé'-6-la (Web., Wor.), ot ro- 

zé-6'-la. 

rostrum—ros’-triim.(Web., Wor.), o¢ ros'- 
trim. 

Rothschild—rés'-child or (German pronun- 
ciation) rot’-shilt (Web.), réths’- 
child or rés’-child (Wor.). 

route—root or rowt (Web., Wor.). 


S 


Sabaoth—sab’-a-Sth or sa-ba’-dth (Web.), 
sab/-a-oth (Wor.). 
sacerdotal—sas-ér-do’-tal (Web., Wor.). 
sacrifice—sdk’-rif-iz (Web., Wor.), ot sak’- 
rif-is nor sak’-rif-is. 
This word is often mispronounced. 
sacrilege—sak’-ril.¢j (Web., Wor.), zot sak'- 
ril-ij. 
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sacrilegious—sak-ril-é'-jis (Web., Wor.), 
not sak-ril-ij'-ts. | 

sacristan—sak’-ris-tan (Web., Wor.), zot 
sa-kris'-tan. 

Sahara—sa-ha’-ra (Web.), sah’-a-ra or sa- 
ha’-ra (Wor.), ot sa-ha’-ra. 
saline—sa - lin’ or sa’- lin (Web.), sa - lin’ 

(Wor.), zot sa-lén’. 
salve—sav (Web.), sav or salv (Wor.), mot 


Sav. 

salver (a plate)—sal’-vér (Web., Wor.), ot 
sa’-vér. 

sapphire—saf-ir or saf’-tir (Web.), saf’-ir 
(Wor.). 


Sardanapalus — sar-da-na-pa/-liis (Web.), 
sar-dan-a-pa’-ltis (Wor.), sot sar- 
dan-ap’-a-lis, often heard. 

sardine (a fish)—sar’-dén (Web.), sar’-din 
or sar-dén’ (Wor.). 

sardonyx — sard’-o-niks (Web., Wor.), ot 
sard-0’-niks. 

sarsaparilla—sar-sa-pa-ril'-4 (Web., Wor.), 
not sas-pa-ril’-a. 

saturnine—sat’-tir-nin (Web., Wor.). 
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satyr—sa’-ttir (Web.), sa/-ttir or sat'-tir 
(Wor.). 

saunter—san’-tér (Web.), san’-tér or sdén’- 
tér (Wor.). 

scallop—sk6l’-tip (Web., Wor.), of skal'- 
up. 

scenic—sén’-ik or sé’-nik (Web.), sén’-ik 
(Wor.). 

seamstress — sém’-strés or sém’ - strés 
(Web.), sém’-strés (Wor.). 

seckel—sék’-1 (Web., Wor.), o¢ sik’-l. 


«A seckel pear.” 
seidlitz—sid’-lits (Web.), séd’-lits (Wor.). 


Also written ‘“‘sedlitz,” and then pronounced 
“ séd’-lits’’ by both Webster and Worcester. 
senile—sé’-nil (Web., Wor.), ot sén’-il. 
seraglio—sé-ral’-yo (Web., Wor.). 
Serapis—sé-ra'-pis (Web., Wor.), ot sér'- 
a-pis. 
sergeant — sar’ -jént or sér’-jént (Web., 
Wor.). 
series—sé’-réz or sé/-ri-éz (Web.), sé/-ré-éz 


(Wor.). 
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serpentine—sér’-pén-tin (Web., Wor.), ot 
sér'-pén-tén. 

sesame—sés’-a-mé (Web., Wor.), zot sés’- 
am nor sé’-sdm. 

sevennight—sén’-nit (Web., Wor.), ot sév'- 
én-nit. 

shampoo — sham - poo’ (Web., Wor.), xot 
sham-poon’. 

sheaths—shéths (Web.), shéthz (Wor.). 

shekinah—shé-ki’-na (Web.), shék’-in-a or 
shé-ki'-na (Wor.). 

shew—sho (Web., Wor.), zof shi. 

shibboleth—shib’-6-léth (Web., Wor.), ot 
sib’-o-léth nor shib-o’-léth. 

If the people of to-day were as severely 
treated for their mispronunciation of this 
word as the Ephraimites of old, we imagine 
that this subject would receive more attention. 

shire—shir or shér (Web.), shér or shir 

(Wor.). 

See Webster and Worcester for special con- 
sideration of this word. 

short-lived—short’ livd (Web., Wor.), xot 

short’ livd. 
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shriek—shrék (Web., Wor.), zot srék; “sh” 
not “s.” 

shrill—shril (Web., Wor.), zo? sril. 

shrub—shriib (Web., Wor.), zo¢ sritb. 

Siam—si-4m’ or sé-dm’ (Web.), si-Am’ or 
si’-4m (Wor.). 

simony—sim’-6-ni (Web., Wor.), xof si'- 
mo-ni. 

simultaneous — si - mil - ta’-né-iis (Web., 
Wor.), zo¢é sim-til-ta’-né-is. 

sinecure—si’-né-kir (Web., Wor.), xo¢ sin'- 
é-kir. 

sirup — sir'-tip (Web.), sir’-tip or siir’-tip 
(Wor.). 


Also spelled “syrup,” and pronounced “ sir’- 
tip” by both Webster and Worcester. 


slabber—slab’-ér or coll., slob’-ér (Web.), 
slab’-ér (Wor.). 

slake—slak (Web., Wor.), zo¢ slak. 

sleek—slék (Web., Wor.), zot slik unless 
spelled slick. 

sliver—sliv’-ér or sli’-vér (Web.), sli/-vér or 
sliv’-ér (Wor.). 


Sli’-vér is rarely heard in America, 
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sobriquet — so-bré-ka’ (Web.), sob-ré-ka’ 
(Wor.). 

soften—sof'-n (Web., Wor.), ot séf'-n. 
More nearly sof'-n. 

solace—s6l’-as (Web., Wor.), zo¢ so’-las. 

solder—sol’-dér (Web.), sol’-dér or s6/-dér 
(Wor.), ot sdd’-ér, which is, how- 
ever, sanctioned by popular usage. 

somnambulist — sém-ndm’-ba-list (Web., 
Wor.), zot sdn-am’-bi-list. 

soot—soot or soot (Web.), soot or soot 
(Wor.). 

soothsayer—sooth’-sa-ér (Web., Wor.), ot 
sooth’-sa-ér. 

soporific—sdp-6-rif’-ik (Web., Wor.), xot 
s0-po-rif’-ik. 

soprano—so-pra’-no (Web., Wor.), zot sd- 
pran’-o. 

sorry—sor’-i (Web., Wor.), zo¢ s6r’-i. 
More nearly sér’-i. 

sotto voce—sét’-0 vd’-cha (Web., Wor.), 
not sot'-0 vO'-sa. 


sough—stf (Web., Wor.), zot sow. 
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spermaceti—spér-ma-sé’-ti (Web., Wor.), 
not spér-ma-sit’-i. 

splenetic—splén’-é-tik (Web., Wor.). 
Splé-nét’-ik is also authorized. 

squalid—skwo6l'-id (Web., Wor.). 

squalor—skwa’-lér (Web., Wor.), zo¢ sk wai’ - 
lér, generally heard. 

squirrel — skwir’-él or skwiir’-él (Web.), 
skwir’-él, skwér'-él or skwiir’-él 
(Wor.). 

stamp (vb.) — stamp (Web., Wor.), ot 
stémp, unless so spelled. 

stirrup—stiir’-tip or stér’-tip (Web.), stir’- 
up or sttir’-tp (Wor.). 

stomacher—stiim’-a-chér (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
stiim’-a-kér. 

strategic — stra-té’-jik (Web.), stra-téj’-ik 
(Wor.). 

strategist—strat’-é-jist (Web., Wor.), ot 
stra-té’-jist. 

strew—stroo or stro (Web., Wor.). 

strychnine — strik’-nin (Web.), strik’-nin 
(Wor.), of, strik’-nén, commonly 
heard. 
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subaltern—stb - 6!’ - térn (Web.), stib’- él- 
térn or stib-6l’-térn (Wor.). 
sublunary—swb’-la-na-ri (Web., Wor.), zo¢ 
stib-la’-na-ri. 
subtile—stib’-til (Web., Wor.). 
See subtle. 
subtle—sit’-1 (Web., Wor.). 
See subtile. 
suffice—siif-iz’ (Web., Wor.), ot stif-is’. 
suggest — stig -jést’ or siid-jést’ (Web., 
Wor.), zot sij-ést’. 
suite—swét (Web., Wor.), of sit. 
sultana—sil-ta’- na or stil -ta’-na (Web., 
Wor.). 
supple—stip’-1 (Web., Wor.), zo¢ si’-pl. 
surprise—sar-priz’ (Web., Wor.), zot stip- 
priz’. 
swath—swéth (Web.), swoth (Wor.), zo¢ 
swath. 


T 


talisman—tal’ - iz- man (Web., Wor.), mot 
tal’-is-man. 

tarlatan —tar’-1a-tan (Web., Wor.), xo¢ 
tarl'-tan. 
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A word of ¢hree syllables. 
tartaric—tar-tar'-ik (Web., Wor.), zof tar- 
tar’-ik. 
taunt—tant (Web.), tant or tént (Wor.). 
telegraphy—té-lés’-ra-fi (Web., Wor.), zot 
tél'-é-Sraf-i. 
tenet—tén’-ét (Web., Wor.), of té’-nét. 
tepid—tép’-id (Web., Wor.), ot té'-pid. 
tergiversate — tér’-jiv-ér-sat (Web., Wor.), 
not tér-jiv'-Er-sat. 
Terpsichore — térp-sik’-o-ré (Web., Wor.). 
Terpsichorean—térp - sik - 6 - ré’-an (Web., 
Wor.), mo¢ térp-sik-o'-ré-an. 
tetrarch—té’-trark (Web., Wor.), xo¢ tét'- 
rark. 

Thalia—tha - li’- 4 (Web., Wor.), zoé tha’ - 
li-a. 

therefore — thér’- for or thar'- for (Web., 
Wor.), xo¢ thar’ -for. 

Thessalonica —thés - 4-10 - ni’- ka (Web., 
Wor.). 
Thés-a-lon’-ik-a is authorized by Perry. 

tiara—ti-a’-ra (Web.), ti-a’-ra or ti-ar’-a 
(Wor.), of té-a'-ra. 
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tiny—ti’-ni (Web., Wor.), o¢ té’-ni nor 
tin’-i. 

tirade—tir-ad’ (Web.), tir-ad’ (Wor.), mot 
ti’-rad. 

tomato—to - ma’- to or to - ma’. to (Web., 
Wor.), zot to-mat'-0. 

topographic—tdp-6-graf-ik (Web., Wor.), 
not to-po-sraf -ik. 

tortoise—tér’-tis (Web.), tér’-tiz or tdr’-tis 
(Wor.), zo¢ t6r’-tiis. 

toucan—too’-kin (Web.), tow’-kan (Wor.), 
not too-kan’. 

tour—toor (Web., Wor.), zever towr. 

toward—to'- ard (Web., Wor.), xot too- 
ward’, 

trachea—tra’-ké-a (Web.), tra’-ké-a or tra- 
ké'-a (Wor.), zot trak'-é-a. 

tragacanth—trag'-a-kanth (Web.,Wor.), ot 
traj’-a-kanth, the common pronun- 
ciation. 

transact — trans - 4kt’ (Web., Wor.), ot 
tranz-akt’. 

transition—tran-sizh’-tin (Web., Wor.), 2o/ 
tran-zish’-tin. 
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transmigrate—trans -mi-grat (Web., Wor.), 
not trans-mi'-Grat. 

traverse—trav’-érs (Web., Wor.), xot tra- 
vérs’. 

tremendous—tré-mén’-dtis (Web., Wor.), 
not tré-mén’-jis. 

tremor—tré’-mor or trém’-or (Web.), tré’- 
mor (Wor.). 

tribunal—tri-ba’-nal (Web., Wor.). 

tribune—trib’-yan (Web., Wor.), ot tri’- 
bin nor trib-yan’. 

trilobite—tri -lo-bit (Web., Wor.), o¢ tril'- 
6-bit. 

trio—tri -6 or tré'-o (Web.), tri’-o (Wor.). 

tripartite—trip'-ar-tit or tri-part’-it (Web.), 
trip’-ar-tit (Wor.). 

triphthong — trif’ - théng or trip’ - thong 
(Web.), trip’-thong (Wor.). 

troche—tro’-ké (Web., Wor.). 

Troilus—tro’-il-tis (Web., Wor.), ot tro-i'- 
liis. 

trophy—tro’-fi (Web., Wor.), zo tréf'-i. 

troth—troth (Web., Wor.), zo¢ tréth. 

trough—tréf (Web., Wor.), zof tréth. 
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truculent—troo’-ka-lént (Web., Wor.), ot 
trtk’-ya-lént. 

truffle—troo’-fl (Web., Wor.), ot triif’-] 
nor troof'-l. 

truths—triths (Web., Wor.), xot trithz, 
sometimes heard, but sanctioned by 
no orthoépist. 

tuberose—tub'-roz or ta’-bér-ds (Web.), 
tub’-rdz or ti’-bér-6z (Wor.). 

turbine—tar’-bin (Web., Wor.), zo¢ tar’-bin 
nor tar’ -bén. 

turnip—tdar’-nip (Web., Wor.), zo¢ tar'-niip. 

turquoise—tir - koiz’ or tar-kéz’ (Web.), 
tar-kéz’ or tar-koiz’ (Wor.), zo¢ tar'- 
kwaz. 

Tyrol—tir’- 61 or (German pronunciation) 
té-rol’ (Web.), tir’- 61 or tir- dl’ 
(Wor.). 

Tyrwhitt—tér'-it or tér’-wit (Web.), t&r’-it 
(Wor.). 


U 


Ultima Thule — ul’-tim-a tha’-le (Web., 
Wor.), of ta'-lé nor thal. 
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umbrella—iim-brél'-4 (Web.,Wor.), zo¢ tm- 
bér-él’-a. 

underneath—tin-dér-néth’ or tn-dér-néth’ 
(Web.), tin-dér-néth’ (Wor.). 

Ursula—ar’-sa-la (Web.), not given (Wor.), 
not tir-si'-1a. 

used—yuzd (Web., Wor.), ot yist. 


“T used to go.” 


V 


vaccine—vak’-sin or vak’-sin (Web., Wor.), 
not vak'-sén. 
Vak’'-sin is generally heard. 
vagary—va-ga’-ri (Web., Wor.), zot va'- 
ga-ri. 
valet — val’- &t or val'-a (Web.), val’-ét 
(Wor.), zot val-a’, often heard. 
vase—vas (Web.), vaz or vas (Wor.). 
Knowles (1835) says véz. There has been 


of late much discussion concerning the pro- 
nunciation of this word. 


vél’-vét (Web., Wor.), ot vél’- 


velvet: 
vit. 
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venison—vén'-i-zn or vén’-zn (Web.), vén’- 
zn or vén'-i-zn (Wor.). 

verdigris—vér'-di-grés (Web., Wor.). 

vermicelli—vér-mé-chél’-i or vér-mé-sél’-i 
(Web.), vér-mé-chél’-i (Wor.). 

vertigo—vér'-té-36 (Web.), vér’-té-36, vér- 
ti’-&0, or vér-té’-36 (Wor.). 

violoncello—vé-6-l6n-chél’-6 or vé-6-lon- 
sél'-o (Web., Wor.). 

virago—vi-ra'-§6 (Web.), vi-ra’-S6 or vir- 
a'-36 (Wor.). 

virile—vi'-ril_or vir'-il (Web., Wor.), xo. 
vi -ril. 

viscount—vi'-kownt (Web., Wor.), zot vis - 
kownt. 

visor—viz’-6r (Web., Wor.), oé vi'-z6r. 

vocable—vo’'-ka-bl (Web., Wor.), o¢ vok’- 
a-bl. 

volatile—v6l'-a-til (Web., Wor.), ot vil'-a- 
til nor vol’-a-tél. 


W 
Wednesday—wénz'-di (Web., Wor.), of 


wéd!-nz-di. 


/ 
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whiskey—hwis'-ki (Web., Wor.), zot wis’-ki. 
whorl—hwarl or hwérl (Web.), hwarl 
(Wor.), zo¢ warl nor worl. 
whortleberry—hwart’-]-bér-i (Web., Wor.), 
not huk'-I-bér-i unless spelled huc- 
kleberry. 
wind—wind (Web., Wor.). 
Wind is often used in poetry. 
with—with (Web., Wor.), ot with. 
withe—with (Web., Wor.), ot with. 
women—wim’'-én (Web., Wor.), zot wim’-in. 
wont—wiint (Web., Wor.), ot wont. 
won't—wont (Web.), wont or wiint (Wor.). 
This last pronunciation, together with 
woont, is common in New England. 


worsted (n.)—woos’-téd (Web.) woors’-téd 
(Wor.). 
ry, 
ycleped—ik-lépt’ (Web.), é-klépt’ (Wor.). 
yolk—yolk or yok (Web.), yok (Wor.). 


Z 


zenith—zé’-nith (Web., Wor.). 
Smart (1857) says zén’-ith. 


{ 
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zodiacal—zo-di'-a-kal (Web., Wor.), zot z0’- 
di-ak-al. 

zoological—z6-6-16j'-ik-al (Web., Wor.), zod 
z60-16j'-ik-al nor z200-6-16j'-ik-al. 

zoology—zo-6]'-6-ji (Web., Wor.), zot z00- 
dl'-0-ji. 
A very erroneous but common pronuncia- 

tion. All words of this class should have the 


two o’s sounded separately. They are often 
written with the dizeresis (‘*) over the second o. 


Concluding Remarks. Proper Names. 


Up to this point we have had under con- 
sideration more especially those words of 
the English language which are not proper 
names. 

These, however, present many difficul- 
ties, and being largely from foreign lan- 
guages will be relegated to the following 
chapter, where they will receive due atten- 
tion. A few have, however, for special 
reasons, been admitted into the preceding 
list. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PROPER NAMES. 


1. Introduction and Suggestions. 


UNFORTUNATELY, _proper names are the 
source of a large portion of our difficulties 
in pronunciation. This arises, in part, from 
the fact that they are so numerous, and 
that we in consequence are frequently 
coming across words that we have never 
seen before. In addition, a large portion 
of these proper names are from foreign 
languages, and this gives rise to new 
_ difficulties. 

Certain sounds in the foreign languages 
do not occur in, English, and are so very 
different from any sounds that do occur 
that they are very difficult to learn,—either 
to distinguish by the ear or to articulate by 
the voice ; besides, there are several differ- 
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ent degrees of extent to which the words 
may be anglicized, and thus doubt is added 
to the foregoing difficulties. It is generally 
considered that foreign proper names (as 
well as other words) should be pronounced 
as nearly as possible in their original 
manner. 

But difficulties still arise, for not only 
have many of these words been partially 
anglicized—thus authorizing a pronuncia- 
tion different from the original,—but even 
when they have not been anglicized, it 
would be impossible for mere English 
speakers to pronounce them in the original 
manner, because of their peculiar sounds. 

Again, unfortunately there is no settled 
usage as to the best method of disposing 
of these difficulties. This results in a great 
variety of practices, and the novice in 
pronunciation should not be too ready to 
condemn a pronunciation or a_ practice 
which may not be familiar to himself. 

Words thoroughly anglicized should 
evidently be pronounced in their new 
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form. Thus, it would be absurd for us 
to say pd-ré’ for Paris, even though it 
is easy to pronounce, when we have the 
thoroughly anglicized form, par’-is, in good 
use. 

The question is often raised whether we 
should ever attempt to give the original 
pronunciation, if it contains a sound that 
does not occur in English. , The general 
opinion seems to be that we may do so 
if there is no anglicized form, and if, for- 
tunately, we are at the same time able 
to give the peculiar sound correctly. But 
what is to be done by those poor mortals 
who are not able to give the peculiar non- 
English sounds, while there happens to be 
no anglicized form? This is really a very 
common case, and hence the question is an 
important one. 

It has been thought best in such cases 
to extemporize an anglicized pronunciation, 
necessarily using one’s judgment as to the 
best way of doing it. In many cases of 
doubt, it is well to so pronounce as to 
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suggest the spelling. This, however, need 
not be done to such an extent as to violate 
any instinctive rule as to the method of 
pronouncing foreign words. 

It is, perhaps, a little humiliating to be 
compelled often to extemporize an English 
pronunciation of a foreign word, and since 
one not only feels a satisfaction in pro- 
nouncing a word correctly, but since there 
is no good reason why one may not pro- 
nounce most of the foreign proper names 
correctly if he will but make a reasonable 
effort to learn the few peculiar sounds of 
most frequent occurrence, we will endeavor 
to give them here, together with such sug- 
gestions as may be thought necessary in so 
brief a discussion. . 

Every well-educated person should be 
able at least to pronounce French, German, 
Latin, and Greek. For any one acquainted 
with the pronunciation of these languages, 
it is a very easy matter indeed to learn the 
pronunciation of almost any other, espe- 
cially if it be Italian, Spanish, Dutch, or 
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Danish. In order to assist in the pronun- 
ciation of foreign words, we shall give a 
description of the most frequently occurring 
sounds zo¢ found in English. 


2. Foreign Sounds. 


These are best learned by imitation, but 
if one has no opportunity to hear them 
correctly pronounced, it is hoped that the 
hints found below may be of some service. 

z.—eu (€), as in French leur, or German 
6 in schén (not the 6, as in orange; see 
-p. 68). 

This sound is quite common, and is for 
practical purposes sufficiently well repre- 
sented by our é in earth. 

2.—ii, as in French lune; German Gliick. 
(See p. 58). 

This is also very common, and is so fre- 
quently given in our dictionaries that it 
may almost be considered as having been 
adopted into English, just as it was into 
Latin from the Greek. It has already been 
sufficiently discussed on pp. 58, 73. 
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j-—an (or en), as in the French ancre 
and encore. 

This is the 7vs¢ of the four French nasal 
vowels. It is often represented in English 
by Ong, but it is not intended that the 
sound of ng shall be actually given; it 
only helps to suggest the true sound of the 
preceding vowel. 

4.—in, as in the French fin. 

This is the second French nasal vowel, 
and is often represented in English by 
ing, in which the ng is only suggestive 
of the nasal sound. A slight nasalization 
of the sound of the vowel a in anger will 
produce the sound. 

5.—on, as in the French onde. 

This is the ¢h¢vd of the French nasal 
vowels, and is generally represented in 
English by 6ng, in which, as in the others, 
the ng is merely suggestzve of the nasal 
sound. 

6.—un, as in the French jeun. 

This is the fourth and last of the French 
nasal vowels, and is generally represented 
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in English by ting, in which, as before, the 
ng merely suggests that the t should be 
nasalized. 

7.—ch, as in the German ich. 

This sound is simply a continued or pro- 
longed k without its initial portion. It is 


quite easily produced. 


3. Accent in Proper Names. 


In French, a slight accent is always 
placed upon the last full syllable-—the 
obscure ¢ not constituting a full syllable. 
Jn German, the accent is usually upon the 
vadical syllable, and the general rules of 
accentuation are quite similar to those in 
English. 


4. Brief Observations. 


z—In most foreign languages, observe 


thatia: = a, 
e =a, 
i= é, 
oe= 6, 
u = 60, as in German, 
or 


‘e) 
i, “ French; 
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while, in many languages, 
j = yy, as in German, 
or zh,“ Frenehy 
2.—For a good treatment of this subject, 
see Introduction to “ Lippincott’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary.” 
3-—In classical proper names, each vowel 
or diphthong constitutes a syllable. 
4.—The pronunciation of Christian names 
is generally difficult to learn, not being 
given in the biographical dictionaries. A 
tolerably complete and very useful list may 
be found in the Appendix to “ Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary.” 
5.—It may be here remarked that the 
English have a very decided faculty for 
cutting down the pronunciation of proper 
names, as Gloucester (lés'-tér), Leicester 
(lés’-tér), Greenwich (érin’-ij), Brougham 
(broom), Cholmondeley (chtim’-li). 


5. Concluding Remarks. 


The number of proper names difficult 
of pronunciation is so very great that the 
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reader will not expect a list of them in 
this manual, but will naturally consult the 
large dictionaries, such as Lippincott’s Bio- 
graphical and Geographical Dictionaries, 
which are the standards of pronunciation 
for all proper names. <A few of those 
most commonly mispronounced have been 
included in our list. 


APPENDIX. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE following list of books bearing upon 
the subject of English pronunciation has 
been prepared for the use of those who 
may desire to pursue the subject beyond 
the limits of the present volume. It has 
been arranged in accordance with the plan 
of this volume, and the books mentioned 
have been selected from hundreds upon the 
various topics. 


1. For the Physics of Sounds. 


(1) Arnott. Elements of Physics. 
(2) Ganot. Elementary Treatise on Physics. 
(3) Deschanel. Elementary Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. 
(4) Silliman. Principles of Physics. 
(5) Helmholtz. Sensations of Tone. 
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2. For the Physiology of the Voice. 


(6) Gray. Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 
(7) Flint. Text-Book of Human Physiology. 
(8) Dalton. Human Physiology. 

(9) Foster. Text-Book of Human Physiology. 


3. For Phonology. 


(10) De Graff. Practical Phonics. 

(11) Hoose. Studies in Articulation. 

(12) Salisbury. Phonology and Orthoépy. 

(13) Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Principles 
of Pronunciation. 

(14) Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. Princi- 
ples of Pronunciation. 

(15) Ellis. The Alphabet of Nature. 

(16) Rush. The Philosophy of the Human Voice. 

(17) Bell. The Principles of Speech and Diction- 
ary of Sounds. 

(18) Bell. Sounds and their Relations. 

(19) Bell. Visible Speech ; the Science of Uni- 
versal Alphabetics, 

(20) Sweet. Hand-Book of Phonetics. 

(21) Haldeman. Analytic Orthography. 

(22) Whitney. Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage. 

(23) Whitney. Life and Growth of Language. 

(24) Miiller. The Science of Language, 
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4. For Alphabetics. 


(25) Ellis. A Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 

(26) Ellis. Universal Writing and Printing with 
Ordinary Letters. 

(27) Bell. Visible Speech ; the Science of Uni- 
versal Alphabetics. 


5. For Rules. 


(28) Soule and Campbell. Pronouncing Hand- 
Book of Words Often Mispronounced. 

(29) Soule and Wheeler. Manual of English Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling. 

(30) Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Principles 
of Pronunciation. 

(31) Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. Princi- 
ples of Pronunciation. 


6. For Words. 


(32) Hoose. Studies in Articulation. 

(33) Meredith. Errors of Speech. 

(34) Soule and Campbell. Pronouncing Hand- 
Book of Words Often Mispronounced. 

(35) Soule and Wheeler. Manual of English Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling. 

(36) Ayres. The Orthoépist. 

(37) Longley. Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geo- 
graphical and Personal Names, 


INDEX. 


A 


a, sounds of, 62, 64, 65, 66, .22 
“Italian, 46, 62 
4 Ce use in modern languages, 62 
Ki e “Sanskrit, 63 
abbreviations, 189 
abrupts, 80, 83 
accent, 4 
‘« directions concerning, 180 
in French, 289 
- “« German, 289 
¥ ‘* proper names, 289 
alphabet, English, 102 
4 sf defects of, 103, 104 
alphabetics, general, 91 
alphabets aim at being phonetic, 95 
js earlier, more phonetic, 95 
oy history of, 95 
3 number of, 97 
an (French), sound of, 288 
analysis of subject, 19 
articulation, 2 
se soon acquired, 3 
i a restricted province, 3 
s discriminated, 4 
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articulation basis of correct pronunciation, 4 
e command over, 167 

articulate sounds, 44 

se eS ignotance concerning, 17 
aspirates, 49, 81 

“ and sub-vocals, difference between, 50 
Athenians, critical nature of, 5 
au, sounds of, 127 
aw, sound of, 127 


b, sounds of, 81, 122 
bar, 116, 117 

“« dotted, 117 

Bell, Alex. Melville, roo 
bibliography, 292 

breve, 114 

bronchial tubes, 36 


c, sounds of, 122 

“* rule for, 1'77 

Cadmus, 96 

cedilla, 117 

ch, sound of, 83, 128, 289 
Christian names, 290 

ci, rule for, 177 

circumflex, 115 

classical proper names, 290 
classification of sounds, 57, 87, 88 
coalescents, 74 

colors, 15 

consonants, 17, 49 

context relied upon in pronunciation, 100 
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continuants, 79, 82 
cords, vocal, 36, 39 
cutting down proper names, 290 
D 
d, sounds of, 81, 122 
defects of English alphabet, 103, 104 
diacritical marks, classification of, 113 


“ s origin of, 99 

* a necessity for, 99, 111 

RY ba system in Webster, 112 

ss “cs oe Worcester, 112 

ee eg es in this book, 118, 187 


dictionary, services of, in pronunciation, 11 
i defects of, 184 
be what is needed in, 185 
diphthongs, 61, 85 
dot, single, 115, 116 
“« double, 115 


E 
e, sounds of, 66, 67, 73, 122 
“ final, 179 
ear, 41 


“limited in compass, 29 
‘training of, 15, 16 
echo, 33 
ed, final, 178 
Ellis, Alexander, 44 
Bagtiss alphabet defective and inconsistent, 103 
4 imperfect, 18 
«« language least phonetic of modern tongues, 8 
«« sounds, 53 
a ‘o> list of, 59 
\ “number of, 45, 54 
eu (French), sound of, 287 
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F 
f, sounds of, 83, 123 
female voice, pitch of, 39 
foreign sounds, 287 
«« words, 180 
French u, 58, 73, 287 
G 


g, sounds of, 80, 123 
‘* rule for, 177 
4: A 57 
general alphabetics, 91 
gradations in vowels and consonants, 50 
Greek alphabet basis of Roman, 97 
*« more phonetic than modern languages, 45 


H 


h, sounds of, 84, 123 
“* sounds, number of possible, 34 
Hill, ex-President, quoted, 105 
hoarseness, 39 
I 

i, sounds of, 67, 85, 123 
in (French), sound of, 288 
intensity, 31 

4 differences in, 40 
introduction, 1 
italics, use of, 118 


j, sounds of, 81, 123 


kz, sounds of, 83, 123 
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1, sounds of, 77, 123 
labials, 38, 58 
labial vowels, 68 
fanguage defined, 6 
of two kinds, 7 
“ English, sounds of, 53 
ce least phonetic of modern tongues, 8 
oe spoken, 91 
i written, 91 
Sia not permanent, 12 
languages, number of living, 97 
larynx, 36, 50 
Latin alphabet basis of modern ones, 97, 103 
«« more phonetic than modern languages, 45 
linguals, 38 
lingual vowels, 58, 64 
lips, 47, 48, 68 
liquids, 76 
loudness, 31, 40 
lungs, 35, 37 


m, sounds of, 78, 123 
macron, 113 
male voice, pitch of, 39 
media, varieties of, 26 
mixed vowels, 72 
mispronounced words, 190 
models of pronunciation, 175 
mouth, 37 
musical tone, 28 
ss tones and noises, difference between, 28 
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N 
n, sounds of, 78, 124 
ng, sounds of, 77, 132 
nasality, tendency toward, in America, 65 


nasals, 77 
noise, 28 
noises and musical tones, difference between, 28 
oO 
o, sounds of, 68, 69, 70, 124 
oi, s 85, 133 
00, 3 71, 133 
ou, a 133 
ow, “ 86, 134 
on (French), sound of, 288 
ough, sounds of, 140 
oral analysis, 168 
outline of subject, 19 
P 


p, sounds of, 84, 124 

palzotype, 45 

palatals, 38 

palate, 38 

ph, sounds of, 134 

“ rule for, 177 

pharynx, 37 

Pheenician alphabet, 95 

phonetic alphabet, need of, 8, 109 
oe principle, departure from, 98 
WG representation, fundamental principle of, 110 
es ey assistance of, to pronunciation, 
I10 

phonetic stage in writing, 94 

pictorial ‘ Seana 
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pitch, 29 
“* differences in, how produced, 38 
Pliny, 96 
principles, physical, 20 
Ke physiological, 20 
ss phonological, 21 
ta alphabetical, 21 
pronunciation defined, 1 
“ discriminated, 4 
"9 erroneous notions concerning, 11 
first impressions determined by, 1 
foolish practices in, 13, 


* hasty, 183 
3 importance of correct, 5 
- models of, 175 


as most conspicuous element in spoken 
language, 6 

pronunciation, rules for, 163 

es standard, 183 

a tendency to copy peculiarities of, 13 

s technical definition of, 2 

fs uniformity in, why desired, 8 

a a how attained, 9 
proper names, 283 

es accent of, 289 

gs no settled usage concerning, 284 


Pythagoras, 30 


Q 
q, sound of, 124 
qi) E34 
quality, 31, 40 

R 


r, sounds of, 76, 124 
resonance, 33 
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rules for pronunciation, 22, 163 
rule for c and g, 177 
ee ch, gh, ph, sh, th, 177 
pais CaS Ce a ry 
** nn before k, 177 
Sheu een 
“ein ed final, 178 


s, sounds of, 82, 124 
semi-vowels, 74 
sh, sounds of, 82, 135 
““ rule for, 177 
shade-vowels, 54 
a number of, 56 
si, rule for, 177 
singers, difficulty experienced by, ae 
sound defined, 24 
“« physical nature of, 24 
“« velocity of, 26 

sounds, classes of, 46 

“‘ classification of, 57, 87, 88 

‘« description and formation of English, 62 

“English, 53, 59 
number common to all languages, 45 
‘« number of typical, 45 
is oe possible, 44 
power of distinguishing, 16 
us Bg sa ase by single symbols, 122 


Ks double ti 126 
s * triple ih 137 
S: Sf quadruple ‘‘ 140 
a 2 quintuple ‘“ 141 


“« table of, 90 
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sound-waves, 27, 32 
spelling, 9 
ig reform, 18 
spirant, 84 
sub-vocals, 48, 49, 74 
“ and aspirates, difference between, 50 
Swift, remark of, 1 
syllables, 51, 179 
symbolic stage in writing, 93 
symbols classified as to form, 122 
? x use, 143 
a necessity for, 91 
“i representing single sounds, 143 
oF tf double ‘ 160 
sf a tew extra combinations of 
sounds, 161 
symbols, table of, 187 


t, sounds of, 83, 124 
table of sounds, 89, 90 

«« symbols, 187 
th, sounds of, 80, 82, 135 
thought, how transmitted, 42 
ti, rule for, 177 
tidal-waves, 31 
tilde or wave, 116, 117 
timbre, 31, 33, 40 

“« differences in, 40 
tongue, 37, 47 
trachea or windpipe, 36 
trilled r, 76 | 
True Order of Studies, 105 
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U 


u, sounds of, 72, 86, 125, 287 

un (French), sound of, 288 
unaccented syllables, 73, 178, 184 
unfamiliar words, 179 


Vv 


v, sounds of, 80, 125 
“visible speech,” 100 
vocals, 46, 49 
vocal cords, 36, 39 
“organs, 35 
“« tone, 37 
voice, human, compass of, 38 
“male, pitch of, 39 
“oy females) 39 
Voltaire, saying of, 171 
vowel, the unmodified, 57, 59, 62 
vowels, 46, 49, 62 
* how modified, 47 
“«  labial, 58, 68 
“lingual, 58, 64 
be mixed, 58, 72 
«« shade, 54 
‘© modified, 64 


w, sounds of, 75, 125 

Walker’s Dictionary, 12 

wave-motion, 26 

Webster’s Dictionary, 23, 69, 170, 172, 186 
Whitney, Prof. W. D., quoted, 169 
windpipe, 36 

Worcester’s Dictionary, 23, 69, 185 
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words, foreign, 180 
‘frequently mispronounced, 182, 190 
“thoroughly anglicized, 284 
«« number of, in Webster, 172 
: re practical use, 172 
we 6 Shakespeare, 172 
eS Milton, 172 
«“ number used by cultivated people, 172 
a % ordinary i 172 
iy a illiterate ss 172 
«« as symbols of ideas, 7 

writing, direction of, 98 

written language, development of, 92 


x 
‘x, sounds of, 125 

Y 
y, sounds of, 75, 125 

Z 


z, sounds of, 79, 126 
zh, sound of, 79 
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